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PIO NONO: THE FAR-SEEING 
PONTIFF 


INTHUSIASM MAY HAVE carried Cardinal 
_, Manning away when he wrote: “When the 
story of the pontificate of Pius IX shall be 
itten, it will be found to have been one of the 
st resplendent, majestic and powerful; one that 
s reached the whole extent of the Church with 
eater power than that of any other Pope in the 
10le succession.” 


During his long pontificate of thirty-two years, 
pe Pius EX made decisions which had profound 
uence not merely on the Church but on Euro- 
an politics. He defined the dogmas of the 
immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility; he 
tiated the movement towards Church Unity and 
omulgated the “Syllabus of Errors” which drew 
him the scorn of the children of this world and 
> respect of a succeeding generation. In his 
ntificate the first American Cardinal was creat- 
; forty-six new dioceses and vicariates were es- 
lished in the United States and twelve in 
ina. It was also in this eventful pontificate 
at the temporal power of the Popes came to an 
d, and the Pope became the voluntary prisoner 
the Vatican, as did his successors, until the 
teran Treaty of 1929. 


A Time of Troubles 


Pio Nono reigned in such a troubled and 
npestuous era of Italian history that, for an un- 
rstanding of his labors and sufferings, it is 
cessary to glance at the stormy political back- 
ound of that history. After the fall of Bona- 
rte, the Congress of Vienna sought to restore 
governments to their pre-revolutionary status 
o. Lombardy, Venice, Parma and other Italian 
tes were forced to submit once more to the 
le of the hated Austrians. Piedmont was te- 
‘ned to its allegiance with the House of Savoy; 
uples, Sicily and the Papal States were merely 
minally free of Austrian control. Spasmodic 


revolts against Austrian rule broke out; but the 
general feeling of resentment and revolt did not 
take coherent shape till Mazzini formed the 
“Young Italy” movement which aimed at Italian 
unity and the creation of a great nation out of 
what Metternich contemptuously called “a geo- 
graphical expression.” 


His Sympathy with Democracy 


It was during these times of troubles and ten- 
sions that Pius IX was elected Pope in 1846. It 
was felt that in an era of growing democracy a 
wise and broad-minded Pope should be elected, 
one who understood the aspirations of the people 
and who would sympathize with their legitimate 
demands for freedom and reform. The newly- 
elected Pope had already established a reputation 
as a reformer and a zealous churchman of wise 
tolerance. A month after his election he granted 
an amnesty to all political prisoners. Later he 
appointed a Council of State and in 1848 drew 
his very liberal constitution. But the Italians de- 
manded swift revolution instead of slow and or- 
derly reform. They called upon the Pontiff to 
declare war on Austria, and when the Vicar of 
Christ refused, the fickle-minded people, forget- 
ful of past favors, condemned him asa traitor. All 
Italy rose in revolt in 1848, that fateful “year 
of revolutions.” But her undisciplined revolution- 
aries were no match for the trained soldiers and 
their hopes of quick victory went down before 
the Austrian artillery in the battle of Novara in 
the following year. 


Meanwhile a tide of resentment was rising 
against the Pope, a resentment that was intensified 
by the very people to whom he had granted am- 
nesty. The Roman mob, proverbially fickle and 
ferocious, beseiged the Quirinal Palace where the 
Pope then resided and shot his secretary at his 
side. The Pope fled the Eternal City by night 
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and took refuge in Gaeta in the Kingdom of 
Naples. From that place of retreat he excom- 
municated the revolutionary provisional govern- 
ment in Rome, but Garibaldi and Mazzini, with 
their red-shirt followers, declared a Roman Repub- 
lic. The Pope appealed to France, and a French 
army under General Oudinot drove the red-shirts 
out of the Eternal City. The Pontifical Govern- 
ment was restored and presided over by three 
Cardinals till Pius IX returned. 

It was rather unfortunate that so tolerant and 
liberal-minded a Pontiff should have been served 
by some clerical politicians who by their lack of 
tact and understanding aggravated the situation 
and drove many to join the “Young Italy” move- 
ment. Somewhat the same thing happened in 
Ireland where the harsh condemnation of the 
“Young Ireland” movement by the Irish Bishops 
alienated many. Both movements were instituted 
primarily to throw off foreign domination by 
force, and the situation in both cases demanded 
wise guidance of national aspirations rather than 
the seemingly over-hasty condemnation of them. 
But “God writes straight with crooked lines” and 
wills, and in the end the patience and foresight 
of the Pontiff prevailed. 

In that maelstrom of Italian politics centered in 
the Eternal City we might well imagine the Holy 
Father becoming too dazed to attend to things 
outside that storm center. But the Pope is, above 
all, a man who keeps eternal issues ever in the 
forefront and never allows his spiritual perspective 
to become upset by temporal catastrophes however 
great. Even the pagan-hearted Goethe praised 
that splendid sense of proportion of the Popes: 


“Der hohe Sinn des Papst, 
Er sieht das Kleine, klein; das Grosse, gross.” 


In the midst of the political agitation of the time, 
the farseeing Pio Nono restored an ordinary Hier- 
archy to England (at that time under eight vicars- 
apostolic) with Wiseman as first Archbishop and 
later Cardinal. The reaction was an immediate 
outburst of mob-violence in England; the Pope’s 
effigy was burnt in public by the bigoted populace. 
With many English, Garibaldi, Mazzini and 
Cavour had become popular heroes at a very safe 
distance and whoever opposed them was thereby 
an enemy of freedom. 

By his Encyclical Letter, In suprema Petri, Pio 
Nono initiated the Church Unity movement by 
calling on the Eastern Orthodox Church to return 
to the true Fold. He founded the famous Beda 


College in Rome for ex-Anglican clergymen study. 
ing for the priesthood. He supported Fathet 
Hecker when he founded the Paulists in New 
York, and by creating forty-six new dioceses and 
vicariates in the United States he established 4 
precedent for his followers, viz., to turn their at 
tention to the new vast harvest fields of the New 
World which should compensate, as Macaulay 
had foretold, for the losses which the Church 
might suffer in the Old. 


In 1847 the Czar of Russia made a Concordat 
with Pius IX; but he made no effort to check 
anti-Catholic legislation in his realm. A rising 
of the Poles in 1863 was suppressed by the Rus- 
sians with ferocious cruelty and with studied 
animosity toward the Catholic Church. Pio Nono 
protested very emphatically against the anti-Cath- 
olic laws promulgated in several German and 
South American states. Though diplomatic rela- 
tions between Rome and Russia were broken off 
in 1866, and Austria rescinded her Concordat four 
years later, the Concordats made with the South 
American Republics were observed and respected. 


The Papal States 


In 1857 the Pope toured his dominions to take 
his last look at the territory of the Papal States 
which had been the patrimony of the Popes for 
more than eleven centuries. The history and 
necessity of the Papal States have been so often 
misrepresented by secular historians that it may be 
well to digress so as to at least glance at their! 
evolution. P| 


When Constantine the Great was converted, 
he bestowed large tracts of land on the Holy See, 
a practice followed by later rulers. The emperors 
also granted the Popes complete jurisdiction with- 
in their small domain. The justice and charity 
with which the territory was administered enticed 
Italians from north and south to live there. The 
Papal rule also acted as a lure for the aggressive 
Lombards who over-ran Italy in the eighth cen- 
tury. At that time Pope Stephen III appealed in 
vain. to the Emperor at Constantinople. He then 
called on Pepin, King of the Franks, who crossed 
the Alps, drove back the Lombards and restore 
his patrimony to the Pope, to be held by him an 
all other Vicars of Christ forever. 


This territorial independence of the Pope hai 
a profound advantage in all subsequent ages; fo 
it meant that the Popes were free to treat with th 
heads of states and nations as an equal and no 
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the subject of another rule. Pope Pius him- 
- commented on this aspect when he said: “By 
pecial dispensation of Divine Providence the 
il sovereignty came to the Roman Pontiff. If 
were subject to another monatch’s rule, he 
id never, in performing the duties of his Apos- 
ic office, keep himself free from the influence 
his sovereign, who might even fall away from 
Faith or wage war with another power.” The 
pes retained this civic sovereignty down through 
centuries purely for the political independence 
ich their position conferred on them and not, 
so many secular historians state or imply, for 
litical power. The position of the Papal States 
h regard to the Church had been aptly likened 
the District of Columbia. The Papal States 
re no more the private property of the Popes 
in the White House is the property of the 
esident of the United States. 


While the enemy was, in a literal sense, at the 
tes and Garibaldi’s red-shirt rabble were strain- 
y to be unleashed on Rome, the Pope was able, 
th French protection, to assemble the best-at- 
\ded synod in the history of the Church within 
2 Vatican basilica. This great Council of some 
ht-hundred Bishops defined the Church’s atti- 
le toward the menace of Modernism within the 
urch, and towards the menace of Rationalism 
thout. Its most important decision was the 
finition of Papal Infallibility. On July 18, 
70, the Pope solemnly defined the doctrine that 
> Pope is infallible whenever he speaks ex 
hedra on matters of faith or morals for all the 
thful. 


he following day, July 19, the Franco-Prussian 
t broke out and the protective French garrison 
s obliged to withdraw from Rome. The forces 
the Risorgomento took advantage of the situa- 
. The story of the last stand in defense of 
Papal States by an army of 5,000 Austrians, the 
h Brigade (1,000 strong), Spaniards, Poles and 


n all districts across Canada where Baltic refu- 
s are settled, special church services and demon- 
tions marked the fourteenth anniversary of the 
edy that descended on their countries June 
14, 1941. On that fateful night Soviet Secret 
ice agents rounded up almost 60,000 persons 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, and deported 


Portugese, is a familiar chapter of history. The 
brave, cosmopolitan army was overcome by super- 
ior forces and surrendered in September, 1870. 


The Prisoner of the Vatican 


The Italian Government declared Rome to be 
the Capital of Italy, and the Papal rule overthrown. 
To mollify world-wide indignation among Catho- 
lics this government issued the notorious Law of 
Guarantees, securing certain privileges to the Pope. 
But Pius IX wisely refused to compromise and 
chose rather to become a prisoner of the Vatican, 
as did his successors till Pius XI concluded the 
Lateran Treaty with Mussolini in 1929. 


Though he became a voluntary prisoner, Pio 
Nono did not surround himself with any air of 
histrionic gloom or chagrin. He remained holy 
and humorous to the last. He showed no trace 
of bitterness towards those who had so dishon- 
ored and abused him in the past; he left it to 
God and time to verify the wisdom of his decisions. 
Having guided the Bark of Peter through some 
of the most violent storms in all its long history, 
and having checked the mutiny of Modernism at 
the same time, he died on February 7, 1878. 
Other Popes had been greater scholars, keener 
statesmen and more subtle diplomats; but few 
united in such a superlative degree high courage 
and firmness of character. Even the title by which 
he is known and loved—Pio Nono—suggests 
something more than that he was the ninth Pope 
to bear the name “Pius.” And he was the first 
of the splendid line of Pontiffs God has raised up 
in our time to defend the Church against all the 
concentrated forms of Materialism, from Sovietism 
to Secularism. We look forward to the beatifica- 
tion of Pio Nono as God’s manifest approval of 
all he taught and did, and of the farseeing wis- 
dom of a saintly Pontiff who set the stormy events 
of time in eternal perspectives. 


LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Ireland 


them to distant labor camps in the Siberian wilder- 
ness. June 12 was set as the day of special observ- 
ance to solemnly commemorate the memory of 
all those who on that tragic night were murdered 
or sent to slavery, starvation and torture in Soviet 
labor camps. The free world must never counte- 
nance this unspeakable crime. 
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MINORITIES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Wh 


5. Marriage and the Family 


ARs DECREE OF THE PRESIDIUM of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, dated February 15, 1947, 
rules laconically in its only article on the subject: 
“Marriages between citizens of the USSR and 
foreigners shall be prohibited” (Vedomosti Verk- 
hovnogo Sovieta SSSR, 1947, Nolo; see also Y ear- 
book of Human Rights for 1947, Lake Success, 
1949, p. 310). Several cases in occupied Estonia 
are known where the wives, whose husbands had 
fled abroad, have been given unmistakable indi- 
cations that they must either divorce their husbands 
or else lose their jobs. Divorce in these cases 1s, 
naturally, made extremely easy. 


The findings of a survey by the former Presi- 
dent of Estonia, Mr. August Rei, were presented 
to the delegates of the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross in Stockholm in August, 1948, 
by the Vice-President of the Estonian Red Cross, 
Dr. B. Voogas, and the Director General of the 
Estonian Red Cross, J. Nyman. Among the statts- 
tics gathered in the survey, the following pub- 
lished data, provided by the Estonian Central 
Statistical Office, concern children and minors who 
were deported or shot under the first Soviet occu- 
pation in 1940-1941. 


Age Male Female Total 
Upto 4 years __... 477 453 930 
Dg1O We ayeats pee 510 504 1,014 
10 to 14 years 2.3 590 484 1,074 
15 toe LOgveatsyaae es ROW 634 G2 il 
‘otal. 2 Tey 2X0 9,299') 


0. Property 


It is a well-known fact that private industry, 
trade and agriculture no longer exist in the Soviet 
Union. The only private property permitted by 
the Constitution are small dwellings and house- 
hold articles (Art. 10), and, as an exception, “the 
small economy of individual peasants and handi- 
craftsmen based on their own labor” (Art. 9). 


1) Kaelas, A., Human Rights and Genocide in the 
Baltic States, a Documentation of legal and factual 
data on which this study is based and from which the 
excerpts are taken, having the authorization of the 
Hstonian Information Center at Stockholm. The pre- 
face is by K. Rebane. 


In reality these exceptions are extremely uncom 
mon and exist only in some isolated and desertec 
districts where it is impossible to found ko/khoze. 
(collective farms) and artells (co-operative of 
ganizations). 

In Estonia, too, all industries, businesses, banks 


| transport firms and larger estates were nationalized 


in the autumn of 1940 without any remuneration 
all in accordance with valid Soviet decrees. Asa 
tule, the owners were held liable for the debts 
against their property, although they lost every 
source of income with the property’s nationaliza. 
tion. Even small, one-family houses with a total 
floor space of 170 spare metres were nationalized 
(Eesti NSV Teataja, 1940, No. 37). The hand. 
craftsmen were forced to join artel/s ‘‘voluntarily/ 
All land was declared the property of the state 
and farms of more than twenty-five to thirty 
hectares were divided into new small household 
plots (Eesti NSV Teataja, 1940, No. 17). ‘The 
government authorities declared repeatedly tha 
after this parcelling the farmers would be allowee 
to hold their land in perpetual tenure and woule¢ 
not be forced to join kolkhozes (e.g., the pto 
grammatic speech of the People’s Commissar fos 
Agriculture, G. Abels, over the Tallinn Radio 
August 28, 1940). | 

Accordingly, the Constitution of the Estoniar 
Socialist Soviet Republic( differing in this respec 
from the Soviet Constitution, establishes: ‘The 
land occupied by peasant households . . . is secureé 
to them free of charge and for unlimited time’ 
Art. 9). Furthermore, no decree prohibiting tht 
existence of private farming in Estonia has ye 
been issued by the Soviet authorities. 

Notwithstanding, the First Secretary of the Es 
tonian Communist Party, Nikolai Karotamm, dl 
clared in a speech on December 25, 1949, thal 
eighty per cent of Estonian farmers had joined thi 
kolkhozes—and that they had done so “vol 
tarily.’ They have of their own free will gives 
their property, including livestock and equipme 
to the ko/khozes, and they work in the coma 
fields of the kolkhozes as kolkhoz-workers (for 
ally as members of the collective kolkhoz hous¢ 
hold, but in reality lacking every right to decid 
anything or dispose of the collective property) 
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ncerning the remaining twenty per cent who 
J as yet retained their independence, Karotamm 
d literally as follows: “We cannot tolerate 
s, and the agitators must make it plain to these 
ponents of collectivization that they must either 
n a kolkhoz voluntarily or pack their bags and 
will find a place for them elsewhere. At the 
ne time the agitators should not be in too great 
hurry: these people should be given twenty- 
it hours (!) for thought.” (Tallinn Radio, 
scember 26, 1949). This speech demonstrates 
ite plainly what this “voluntariness” actually 
s. In reality it was pure terror that forced the 
fonian farmers to relinquish their property. The 
portation to Russia of tens of thousands of Es- 
ian farmers who had not “voluntarily” joined 
> kolkhozes shows that the authorities had not 
nfined themselves to threats only.”) 


7. Religion 


The Soviet Constitution declares: ‘Freedom of 
igious worship and freedom of anti-religious 
opaganda are recognized for all citizens” (Art. 
4); ie., no freedom for religious propaganda 
admitted. 

The real character of the freedom of religious 
ytship under the Soviets has been experienced 
Estonian clergymen under the first as well as 
> present or second occupation. In 1946 the 
san of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Es- 
aia, Aleksander Tahevali, and the Dean of the 
thodox Church of Estonia, Jiiri Valbe, stated in 
memorandum: ‘““The Soviet regime, while theo- 
ically acknowledging freedom of conscience and 
lief, interprets this principle in such a way that, 
vile believers have the freedom to congregate 
churches in order to worship, the propagation 
the Christian Faith among non-believers is ab- 
lutely prohibited.” Since religion is branded 
“opium for the people,” it is forbidden to 
opagate it among those who are as yet not in- 
<icated by this “opium.” Accordingly, a short 
ne after the establishment of the Soviet regime 
the Baltic countries, the teaching of divinity 
morning prayers in all schools, as well as 
y influencing of the pupils in a religious direc- 
n were strictly prohibited; every kind of reli- 
us work among the young was forbidden; all 
igious associations of youth were suspended; the 
adcasting of divine services, morning prayers 
church music by radio was stopped; the print- 
and publishing of religious literature was in- 


) Ibid., pp. 21, 22. 


terdicted; existing religious literature, Bibles and 
hymbooks included, in bookshops and storehouses 
was confiscated and destroyed; all religious per- 
iodicals without exception were forced to discon- 
tinue publication. 

The activities of the clergy were subjected to 
the most rigorous control ; their sermons were taken 
down verbatim and they were forbidden to allude 
to any current events whatsoever, as this was classi- 
fied as “political activity.” A considerable num- 
ber of clergymen soon fell victim to the GPU 
(should be NKVD); they were constantly sum- 
moned for “inquiries,” mostly at night, and were 
hard-pressed by means of threats and violence to 
give information concerning the mental attitude 
of their flocks; the Soviet secret police tried every 
means to force them to give evidence on the 
negative attitude of members of their congrega- 
tions as well as of other citizens towards the So- 
viet regime and thus make them join the ranks 
of the secret informers. These methods put the 
clergy under an almost unbearable strain: and 
called forth sharp conflicts as the possibility of 
their own annihilation and that of the members 
of their families in case of refusal was always kept 
before their eyes by Soviet authorities... . In order 
to prevent further increase of the clergy, the 
Theological Faculty of the University of Tartu 
was suspended and the body of trained clergy thus 
doomed to extinction. ... 

Another trick for paralyzing the activity of the 
church and for propelling it towards natural ex- 
tinction was the destruction of the church’s eco- 
nomic foundation. For this purpose the property 
of the church and the congregations—lands, build- 
ings and other possessions—were “nationalized,” 
i.e., confiscated without any indemnity whatsoever, 
and the congregations were deprived of all sources 
of revenue other than voluntary donations. The 
churches were let to the congregations at exorbitant 
rents, seven to ten times as high as the ordinary 
citizens had to pay for their dwellings, electric 
current for the churches being delivered at a tariff 
surpassing the ordinary consumption-tariff four- 
teen times (5 rubles 50 kopeks per klw. as against 
40 kopeks per klw.). In consequence of these 
discriminating tactics the clergy had to leave their 
former dwellings and live in tiny rooms in private 
homes in the country on farms; the business of the 
parish was conducted in one room of the former 
vicarages, and even that had to be paid for.... 


How the freedom of religious worship is in- 
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terpreted in the Soviet Union may be seen from the 
following examples. In 1944 the chief mouthpiece 
of the League of the Communist Youth published 
a warning: “It is no use concealing the fact that 
among the teachers there are people, a small num- 
ber it is true, who have recently begun to show 
tolerance towards religion. Cases of observance 
of religious ceremonies by teachers have even in- 


creased. Our party’s attitude towards religion 
is well-known and has not changed. Our party 
fights against religious prejudices....” (Komso- 


molskaia Pravda, September 17, 1944). And in 
the beginning of the scholastic year of 1947-1948, 
the Minister for Education of Soviet Estonia, A. 
Raud, likewise issued a warning: ‘“... many pupils 
go to church, attend confirmation classes, etc. The 
... teachers watch this without undertaking any- 
thing to combat such superstition with appropriate 
enlightenment” (Rahva Haal, August 30, 1947). 


All Church holidays are ordinary workdays in 
the Soviet Union (cf. also Eest2z NSV Teataja, 
1940, No. 27). To emphasize this on Christmas, 
1949, all Estonian farmers were ordered to cut 
timber in the forests in order to fulfil and ex- 
ceed the 1949 timber-cutting plan. And all old 
women selling Christmas trees and candles in 
the market-place of Rakvere were brought to the 
police station.*) 


8. Freedom of Opinion 


Chapter X of the USSR Constitution enumerates 
the political freedoms of the citizen in about the 
same formula as is usual in other constitutions; 
among them is the right to freedom of speech and 
of the press. According to Article 125, “these 
civil rights are insured by placing at the disposal 
of the working people and their organizations 
printing presses, supplies of paper, public build- 
ings, the streets, means of communications and 
other material requisites for the exercise of these 
rights.” “The Stalin Constitution guarantees the 
above freedoms to all citizens in accordance with 
the interest of the working people for the consoli- 


All freedoms are granted only “‘for the con- 
solidation of the Socialist system,” while the “‘lead- 
ing cell in the struggle to strengthen and develop 
the Socialist system’ is the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, and as such, it disposes of “print- 
ing presses, supplies of paper, public buildings, 
the streets, means of communication and other 
material requisites’ as well as the complicated 
apparatus of the police. Thus the ”.. . freedom 
of opinion and expression... freedom to hold 
opinions... receive and impart information and 
ideas...” are possible only to the extent the 
small group of leaders of the Communist Party 
consider them opportune “in order to strengthen 
and develop the Socialist system;” and “therefore, 
naturally, in the Soviet Union all propaganda of 
anti-democratic views...spreading of agitation 
aiming to weaken the Soviet State are prohibited 
and punishable by Law” (J. N. Umanski, Lich- 
nosti v sotsialisticheskom obshestve, izd. Pravda, 
Moscow, 1947, p. 11). From all this it follows 
that the leaders of the Communist Party have the 
power to suppress all free opinion and its expres- 
sion, to exploit literature, art and science in the 
interests of the Communist Party. A free press 
is absolutely impossible in the Soviet Union be- 
cause “in our country it is not permitted either 
to sell or buy a newspaper, to exploit it in the 
interests of some narrow group of the popula- 
tion.... In our country the press is a powerful 
instrument for the political education of the: 
masses....” (Sovietkoie Gosudarstvennoie Pravo, 
p. 171). Vyshinski wrote bluntly: “In our state, 
naturally, there is and can be no place for free-. 
dom of speech, press, and so on for the foes of 
Socialism” (cf. Department of State Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1949). 


In the summer of 1949 the Estonian carricaturist: 
Jensen was sentenced to compulsory labor in. 
Siberia for some inappropriate illustrations in a) 
calendar, though the censor had approved the illus- 
trations. (What happened to the censor is un-- 


known.) The same fate befell another artist who: 
designed an inappropriate match-box label. Not: 
even a visiting card can be printed in the Soviet: 
Union without the approval of the censor (which: 
bears the innocuous name of Department for Liter-. 
ature and Publication). And when the “general! 
line” of the Party undergoes some change, alll 
books, which had been published earlier with the 
approval of the censor, are destroyed if they do 
not agree with the new course. 


dation of the Socialist system’ (Sovietskoie Gosu- 
darstvennoie Pravo, Moscow, 1948, p. 170). <Ac- 
cording to Article 126 of the Constitution, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union is “the 
vanguard of the working people in their struggle 
to strengthen and develop the Socialist system,” 
and “‘the leading cell of all organizations of the 
working people, whether public or national.” 


8) Ibid., pp. 28-25. 
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_ Roughly 70,000 volumes were removed from the 
library of the Tartu University alone. If during 
a search some prohibited book was found in some- 
body’s home, this was considered a proof that the 
resident belonged to “the elements hostile to the 
Soviet regime.” 


By a decree dated October 25, 1940, all Estonian 
theatres were nationalized. The larger ones were 
subordinated directly to the People’s Commissariat 
for Education, while the smaller ones were con- 
trolled by the Town Executive Committee. By a 
decree dated November 15, 1940, an Art Board 
was founded. The decree ordained that the reper- 
tories of theatres and concerts were to be approved 
by the Art Board, which also was to control the 
theatre performances and concerts. On January 
29, 1941, the People’s Commissariat for Education 
informed all theatres by means of a circular that 
“from February 1, 1941, the theatres are not per- 
mitted to produce any new play without the per- 
mission of the Art Board. Five days before the 
planned first night the theatre has to arrange a 
control performance.” 


A memorandum presented by Estonian writers, 
artists, musicians and actors to the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris, 1946, gives the follow- 
ing summary of the above mentioned facts: ‘““Under 
Soviet rule neither literature nor art, neither music 
nor the theatre is permitted to have other tasks or 
aims than the influencing, guiding, and keeping of 
the*nation’s political outlook in a direction sub- 
servient to the aims of the omnipotent Communist 
Party.... The writers, artists, musicians and 
actors... are forcibly to be turned into Commun- 
ists and, as such, pressed into the service of Soviet 
propaganda and imperialism.... The economic 
existence of writers and artists is made dependent 
on their suitability and willingness to serve as 
propagandists of Soviet ideology.” 


The memorandum is signed by well-known Es- 
tonian artists and men of letters, who under the 
first occupation personally experienced the facts 
described by them, and who later have managed 
to escape abroad. Among them are the composers 
and conductors Eduard Tubin and Verner Nerep; 
the director of the national theatre “Estonia” in 
Tallinn, Paul Olak; ballet master Rahel Olbrei; 
opera singer Priit Hallap; art critic Hanno 
Kompus; painter Juhan Nomnik; sculptor Ernest 
Joesaar; novelist August Malk; writer Valev 
Uibopuu, etc.*) 


4) Ibid., pp. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 


, 


9. Freedom of Association 


Among other fundamental rights, the Soviet 
Constitution guarantees to its citizens the right 
to unite in public organizations of the working 
people (Art. 125 and 126). 


The Soviet Union, however, knows no freedom 
of political coalition. As a more detailed treat- 
ment of this problem in the next chapter will show, 
only one party, the All-Union Communist Party, 
is possible in the Soviet Union. 


After the military occupation of Estonia by the 
Soviet Union in 1940 the occupational authorities 
liquidated not only all political parties but also the 
most innocent associations and organizations, eco- 
nomic as well as cultural, including the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, philatelists, YMCA and YWCA, 
Rotary Clubs, as well as eight hundred singing 
gtoups. In place of the forbidden organizations 
all kinds of organizations led by the Communist 
Party, including new choirs, were founded.®) 


10. Elections 


According to Article 3 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion “all power in the USSR is vested in the 
working people of town and country as repre- 
sented by the Soviets of Working People’s Depu- 
ties.” According to Article 134 the Soviets are 
elected on the basis of universal, equal and direct 
suffrage by secret ballot. Similar directions are 
to be found in the constitutions of all constituent 
republics. Basing their arguments on these direc- 
tions, the Soviet theorists and propagandists try to 
prove that the Soviet state not only is a democratic 
state, but ‘‘the most democratic state in the world.” 

This propaganda usually does not mention Ar- 
ticles 126 and 141 of the Constitution, as well 
as the corresponding articles in the constitutions 
of the constituent republics, according to which 
“the Communist Party is the leading cell of all 
organizations of the working people, both public 
and national” (Art. 126). Also, the right to 
nominate candidates is given to these public organi- 
zations and societies of the working people: Com- 
munist Party organizations, co-operatives, youth 
organizations and cultural societies (Art. 141). 
These directions constitute the real essence of 
Soviet “democracy.” 

The Soviets in the USSR are not parliaments in 
the usual sense, but “the direct expression of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat” (Stalin, Sochinenia. 
VIII, Moscow, 1947, p. 33), while “the party of 


5) Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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Lenin, the Bolshevik Party, is the leading and 
directing power” (Stalin, O velikoi otechostvennot 
voine, izd. 5, Moscow, 1947, p. 19). At the 
same time it is “the only party in the USSR, as 
well as the governing party” (Stalin, Voprosy 
Leninizma, izd. 11, Moscow, 1947, p. 124). 

In Estonia only 1.5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation are members of the Party, and of this 1.5 
per cent of the majority are immigrants brought to 
Estonia from Russia. At the 5th Congress of the 
Estonian Communist Party, on December 23-25, 
1948, in Tallinn, the First Secretary of the Party, 
Nikolai Karotamm, stated in a speech that the 
Party is only a party of functionaries. He stated 
that the proportion of civil servants in the Party 
is too great, and the proportion of workers and 
peasants too small. Many Party organizations, he 
said, had no contact with the broad masses of 
the workers and peasants. 


This “organization of professional revolution- 
aries, with a limited number of members’ who 
“must unreservedly subordinate themselves to cen- 
tralization and iron discipline,’ and whose sub- 
ordination is enforced with the greatest severity 
by the State organs, forms “the leading cell of the 
public and State organizations” and has the sole 
right to nominate candidates at Soviet elections, 
while the Soviets in their turn must obey the 
Party decisions, which possess the “validity of law.” 
The fact that the candidates are nominated at 
factory and kol/khoz meetings has no importance 
at all, as it is impossible to set up any other can- 
didate than the one who has been chosen and 
approved by the Party. Moreover, at these meet- 
ings the candidates are not nominated by vote, 
but by acclamation! ! 

When the results of Soviet elections are an- 
nounced, usually the “great victory of the coalition 
of the Communists and the non-party Bolsheviks” 
is emphasized in order to demonstrate that the 
non-party people, 1.e., the great majority of the 
population, too, are represented at the elections. 
In reality this by no means changes the omnipotent 
position of the Communist Party. Even the so- 
called “non-party” candidates must be approved by 
the Communist Party which chooses them now 
from one, now from another of the different 
groups of the population, whose representation 
the Party considers necessary either in order to 
enforce some especially urgent project, or in the 
interests of the Five-Year Plan, or for other rea- 
sons. The official history of the Communist Party 
states with regard to the non-party Bolsheviks: 


“Every non-party delegate is also a delegate of the 
Communists” (Istoria VKP (b), Kratki kurs). 
Consequently, the official text-book of public law 
can announce: ‘“The unity of the Soviet population 
manifests itself through the fact that in all consti- 
tuencies only one candidate was nominated” (So- 
vietskoie Gosudarstvenote Pravo, p. 325)! ! 

Though there is no law limiting the number of 
nominated candidates, in reality no more than one 
candidate can be set up because, as we have seen 
above, the nomination of candidates actually is 
performed by, and under the control of, the Com- 
munist Party. Thus not the will of the people, 
but the will of the Party is decisive. 


The system of setting up one candidate only has 
been practised at all elections in the Soviet Union 
and the constituent republics. The same system 
was made use of when the Baltic States were for- 
cibly annexed in 1940. The annexation was to 
leave the impression that it was carried out “by 
the will of the people” and “at the request of 
representatives whom the people had chosen in 
free elections.” For that reason the elections were 
to be carried through seemingly in accordance with 
the constitution and the laws of the country. 


The staging of elections in Estonia in the year 
1940 will serve as an example. After the Red 
Army had occupied Estonia, the Communist Party 
was declared the only party permitted. At the. 
elections it appeared under the name of “League 
of the Working People.” As the Soviet authori-: 
ties did not want to take the risk of introducing: 
their system of elections at once, even candidates: 
for the opposition were to be permitted to stand. 
The latter, nevertheless, were hindered in every, 
imaginable way. They had to present a statement 
of their political program in the course of a few, 
hours, etc., etc. A number of the Opposition can- 
didates, who later managed to escape, among them 
the former Chairman of Estonia’s Parliament, 
Rudolf Penno (Small-holders Party), testified im 
a memorandum presented to the Conference off 
Foreign Ministers in Paris, 1946: ‘...The Cen- 
tral Election Committee issued a confidential circu- 
lar instructing local committees to reject the po- 
litical programs of all opposition candidates. While 
some (17) opposition candidates yielded to terror 
and withdrew their candidature, the majority of 
us were rejected only after our programs failed 
to please the Communist-controlled Election Com- 
mittee. Some of us were rejected on the grouné 
that our programs were said to resemble the pro- 
gram of the candidates of the League of the Work: 
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ing People. Some, whose program included the 
demand for the civil liberties of free speech, press, 
etc., for all, were rejected on the ground that we 
were suspected of explicitly demanding those liber- 
ties “for the enemies of the people.” One of us 
was rejected on the ground that the Election Com- 
mittee doubted whether he would be able to realize 
his program. ...” 

In a declaration attached to the above mentioned 
memorandum, one of the opposition candidates, 
the former member of five Estonian Parliaments, 
Villem Maaker, states: “I was summoned to 
Haapsalu by Mr. Scheer, later the Secretary of 
the Communist Party in Laanemaa, who demands 
under threats that I withdraw my candidature. As 
this demand had no effect upon me, a Russian 
Major (politruk) who was present, intervened, 
pointing out that if I refused, the wife and the 
child of Mr. E. Hallik, the sponsor of my candi- 
dature, would suffer in consequence. Confronted 
with this situation, Mr. E. Hallik, the sponsor of 
my candidature, announced that he would with- 
drawethe application by which my candidature had 
been set up, though withdrawal was contrary to 
the Election Law.” 

The Elections of July, 1940, and the Chamber 
of Deputies elected at them, were correctly ap- 
praised by a British judge, Mr. Justice Atkinson: 


“This new Chamber of Deputies was, of course, 
an unlawful body; it was just a cooked assembly, 
and to judge by the Constitution nothing it did 
could have any legal validity in Estonia.... On 
the 21st of July . . . this new body, which was called 
the Estonian State Duma, passed a long declara- 
tion setting out all sorts of grievances, that Estonia 
had been turned into a powerless toy in the hands 
of European Imperialists, and so on, and that the 
Estonian people had driven away the hateful Gov- 
ernment and for the first time in history had ob- 
tained the possibility of carrying out free elections 
of its people’s representatives. It refers to the 
elections which were the glorious triumph of the 
union of the working class. I think one might 
think it was the glorious triumph for those who 
engineered the elections; but still, that is how it 
was put, and they express what purported to be 
‘the unanimous will of the free working people 
of Estonia’ for the establishment of Soviet power 
over all the territory of Estonia....” (Judgment 
in the case A/S Tallinna Laevaiihisus and others, 
v. Tallinna Shipping Co. Ltd., King’s Bench Di- 
vision (Commercial List) January 23, 1946).°) 


(To be concluded) 


Dr. HENRY K. JUNCKERSTORFF 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SCANDINAVIAN JOURNEY 


II. DENMARK 


(Concluded) 


URING MY STAY IN JUTLAND I travelled about 
D quite extensively. The prosperous Danish 
peasants were very hospitable. Although their 
farms were not large, they were well cultivated. 
The farmers unite in cooperative societies to buy 
‘tractors and all kinds of modern farm machinery. 
They sell their produce through a similar organi- 
zation. They are very much opposed to the Soviet 
Rolkhoz system, attaining far better economic re- 
sults through free cooperatives, at the same time 
persevering their freedom. 

The Danish schools and hospitals I found not 
only up-to-date but truly luxurious. It was the 
same with the homes for the aged. I saw one 


of the most modern in Logstor and could only 
marvel at it. In Scandinavia the social security 
system is nearly perfect. 


The Reformation in Denmark 


I attended services in Lutheran churches and 
visited several pastors. Unlike the ancient church- 
es of England, Scotland, Holland and Switzerland, 
so greatly devastated and ruined by the Calvinists, 
the Scandinavian churches remain intact with 
their paintings, mosaics, statues, carvings, etc. 
The Scandinavian Lutheran Reformers were no 
iconoclasts. Indeed, Scandinavian churches were 


6) Ibid., pp. 30-33. 
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more fortunate than so many old churches in 
France, Spain, Italy and Portugal, which were 
disfigured by the fury of revolutionaries. The 
Reformation in Denmark was mild and nearly 
bloodless. By 1536 it was an accomplished fact. 
A German Reformer, John Bugenhagen, ordained 
the first seven Lutheran Superintendents for Den- 
mark. The Catholic tradition, however, was so 
strong that the Superintendents were soon tre- 
named bishops; all ornaments were left in the 
churches and the liturgical vestments were retained. 
Divine service was simplified and the vernacular 
replaced the Latin. 


Outwardly Danish Lutheran churches look very 
much like the Catholic. Their services, however, 
consist of reading from the Bible, prayers and 
hymn singing. The Danes sing very well and their 
services are dignified and well-conducted. A pe- 
culiar feature of Danish Lutheranism is frequent 
Communion. The Danish Communion service 1s 
called a High Mass. There are always many com- 
municants. Danish Lutheranism 1s the most sacra- 
mentally ministered in Scandinavia. The use of 
the individual cup is very widespread. The Danes 
have their Hymn-Book which gives instructions 
on how to order the offices, including the Com- 
munion Service. The Danish Lutheran Church 
was at first orthodoxically Lutheran. But in 1700 
German pietism began to influence the Danes 
who became a bit tired of their narrow Lutheran- 
ism. Religious revival produced an interest in 
missions and charity schools. Confirmation was 
made compulsory. The pietist revival after 1736 
was followed by a long period of rationalist ten- 
dencies of the age of the Enlightenment, which 
was highly fashionable throughout Europe on 
the eve of the French Revolution. Rationalism 
penetrated theology, and churchgoing declined. 
Yet it would be an exaggeration to say that the 
Danish Church was moribund in the late XVIIIth 
and the early XIXth centuries. In 1814 the Danish 
Bible Society was founded and in 1821 the Danish 
Missionary Society. Rationalism was succeeded by 
a return to faith. 


Danish Churchmen 


The most interesting and important Danish 
churchmen of the XIXth century were Bishop 
Peter Mynster (d. 1854), Pastor N. F:S. Grundvig 
(d. 1872) and the celebrated Danish philosopher 
and religious thinker, Soren Kierkegaard (d. 
1855). The latter is best known abroad. Kierke- 
gaard opposed Hegelianism which was very much 


in fashion in those days. Both Marxism and Hit- 
lerism, in a sense, derive from distorted Hegelian- 
ism. Kierkegaard also opposed compromises of 
any kind. He preached Christianity as the sublime 
paradox of the “God-man” and of existential 
piety. A true Christian must imitate Christ in His 
passion. Kierkegaard was a resolute opponent of 
comfortable Christianity which seeks to reach 
heaven with a minimum of troubles and sacrifices. 
His controversy with Martensen was mostly in 
this vein. 


For me Pastor Grundvig is even more interest- 
ing than Kierkegaard. Originally a deist, he was 
converted to Bible Christianity. He then started 
to vehemently criticize rationalism and the roman- 
tic pantheism of his day. He preached “genuine 
Christianity,” not a parody of it, as some people 
would like to have it to suit themselves. Grund- 
vig rejected puritanism and insisted that Christian- 
ity must be sacramental. Thanks largely to him 
Denmark became a country of frequent commun- 
ion. The Grundvig ecclesiology is difficult to un- 
derstand. He considered the Danish Church 
merely a civil institution, a department of state, 
while the true Church is spiritual, invisible, and 
contains the saints of God. Yet he did not deny 
the need of a hierarchy. The greatest contribu- 
tion of Grundvig to Danish life was his promotion 
of adult education, agricultural schools and the co- 
operatives which made Denmark so prosperous 
and stable. There are many followers of Grund- 
vig among the Danish clergy. Nevertheless, most 
of the Danish clergy belong to the pietist or 
evangelical school of thought, as propounded by 
the Association for the Home Mission, founded in 
1853 and reformed in 1861 by Pastor Vilhelm 
Beck. No modern society did so much to keep 
Christianity alive in Denmark as Beck’s Indre 
Mazssion. 


The Danish Lutheran Church consists of nine 
dioceses. Each diocese is ruled by a bishop. The 
Bishop of Copenhagen is the primate. The dio- 
ceses are divided into rural deaneries and the lat- 
ter into parishes. Practically all Danes belong 
to the Lutheran Church. There are less than 
50,000 non-Lutherans out of the four million 
population. The Catholics form the Diocese of 
Copenhagen with about 25,000 faithful. ‘There 
is one pastor for every 2,200 Lutherans in Den- 
mark. There are enough vocations to maintain 
the ministry. The economic position of the min- 
isters 1s quite satisfactory. 
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Churchgoing in Denmark is about eight per 
cent of the grown-ups. In Jutland there are par- 
ishes with twenty per cent of the people regular 
churchgoers. The worst parishes are in the south. 
On the whole, churchgoing in Denmark is good 
for a Lutheran country. I visited several rectories 
and farms around Salling and learned much about 
the life of Danish pastors and farmers. 


On Sunday, June 27, I visited the ruins of the 
great Cistercian Abbey of Vitskol. It was founded 
April 5, 1158, by King Voldemar the Great. The 
Abbey Church was started in 1160. If it were 
finished, it would be the largest church in Den- 
mark. Unfortunately it was never completed. 
The Abbey was dissolved in 1563 and its buildings 
were left to deteriorate. The Abbey now houses 
a school for delinquent boys; but the impressive 
church lies in ruins. The Abbey is picturesquely 
situated on the coast of a large Limfjord. 


Copenhagen 


I left Jutland for Copenhagen from Aalborg 
One sunny summer morning. Aalborg is a large 
town of 105,000 people, quite beautiful and clean. 
The passage by sea in a good, large ship takes 
nine hours and is altogether delightful on a warm, 
sunny day. The journey begins in the fjord and 
continues in the open sea. On the approach to 
Copenhagen there are many beautiful views: large 
passing ships, green islands, and the rocky coast 
ofSweden. I arrived at Copenhagen in the eve- 
ning and went to Elers Collegium of the University 
of Copenhagen, to stay as guest of Prof. 
Skydgaard. 


The College is a fine building of the early 
XVIIIth century. I remained in Copenhagen a 
week. It is the only Scandinavian city with more 
than one million inhabitants. To my mind it ts 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world. It is 
situated on the sea coast and has many wide 
canals, bays and streams. Its parks and gardens 
are beautiful and laid out well. Architecturally 
it is a marvellous city of Northern Renaissance. 
Rosenborg Castle alone is a wonder. Then there 
is the magnificent ensemble of the Royal Palaces 
of Amalienborg, the colossal Christianborg Castle, 
the National Museum and many other wonderful 
buildings. Copenhagen was very poor in church 
buildings till the beginning of the present century 
when the Home Mission built fifty-seven of them. 
The Cathedral of Copenhagen, built like a Roman 
pagan temple, houses an astonishing collection of 


statues by Thorvaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, 
whose creations decorate so many churches in 
Rome. 


_ I visited the Cathedral one Sunday. Although 
it was a hot summer morning, the Cathedral was 
nearly filled. The signing was magnificent. I 
also visited the Catholic and the Orthodox churches 
in Copenhagen. The former is large, well- 
attended, but an ordinary building. The Russian 
Church, built in 1883 by Emporer Alexander III 
to commemorate his marriage to the Danish Prin- 
cess Dagmare, is a building of great splendor and 
quite good for the age of Victorian Gothic, Byzan- 
tine, etc. 


In Copenhagen I met many distinguished Danes; 
but the man who impressed me most was Pastor 
Svend Hertling who spent fourteen years in Green- 
land. Pastor Hertling told me that in Greenland 
for 2,175,500 sq. klms. there are only 22,000 
people. The Greenlanders are not Eskimos and 
resent being called such. They ate a mixed race, 
but they speak Eskimo, nevertheless. My friend 
composed a Danish-Greenlander Dictionary, a copy 
of which he presented to me. Greenland is now 
incorporated into the Kingdom of Denmark as a 
province and sends its deputies to the Parliament 
in Copenhagen. The pastor adopted two Green- 
lander boys. One of them graduated from the 
University of Copenhagen, married and went back 
as a lawyer. The second boy was still a student 
at the time of my visit. To me he looked some- 
what like a Japanese, but he was tall and quite 
handsome. 


My last memory of Denmark is associated with 
the great Roskilde Cathedral, thirty-one klms. 
from Copenhagen. I went there to pay my respects 
and to pray at the tomb of Empress Mary of 
Russia, widow of Alexander HII and mother of 
Nicholas I, the last Romanov Emperor. As a boy 
I knew her. The first Roskilde Cathedral was 
built in 960. The present Cathedral dates from 
1170. It contains forty-one tombs of Danish 
kings and queens, many of them great works of 
art. The Russian Empress is buried in the chapel 
of Christian IX together with her father, brother 
and nephew, and their wives. Nothing is written 
on the sarcophagi. The only mark of distinction 
on the tomb of the Empress is her Russian im- 
perial crown; the Danish royal diadem is not 
represented. 

Dr. S. BOLSHAKOFF 
Oxford, England 
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Warder’s Review 


Thoughts on Automation 


Ik OUR FAST MOVING WORLD we have become 
quite accustomed to the oft recurring “miracles” 
of science. New products of technological wiz- 
ardry appear in such profusion that the man of the 
street assumes a quite blasé attitude toward phe- 
nomena and contraptions which would have as- 
tounded people a generation or two ago. Never- 
theless, science has come forth with another 
epochal discovery which, even before its full im- 
plications can be known, has set people to won- 
dering. The magic word today is “automation.” 


Already some scientists see automation as a 
means ‘for eliminating poverty for the first time 
in the history of the world.” This elaborate claim 
was made by Walter S. Buckingham, Jr., of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, in the introduc- 
tion of his scholarly paper read to the C. I. O. 
Conference on Automation in Washington on 
April 14 last. Briefly, it is claimed that automa- 
tion, if properly applied, developed and controlled, 
is calculated to remove from our present industrial 
economy certain serious economic and social prob- 
lems. Some of the major defects of our economy 
are stated succinctly: It combines insecurity with 
high living standards; specialization with its high 
output; anxieties and dangers with its limitless 
opportunities. 


Automation is regarded as the logical conclu- 
sion of the process of mechanization begun two 
hundred years ago which brought on the Industrial 
Revolution. Whereas the original mechanization 
of industry was a new technology based on new 
forms and applications of power, the general fruits 
of which was mass production, automation is a 
new technology based on communications and 
control. Not only are goods to be produced in 
greater quantities, with less human effort and 
with greater precision, but the machines which 
produce the goods will be controlled by instru- 
ments. But automation’s influence exceeds the 
mere production phase. ‘Those who understand 
both the principles of business procedure and elec- 
tronic equipment are saying that computers will be 
able to use current sales forecasting analysis to 
adjust automatically and integrate the chain of 
interrelated operations such as management, plan- 


‘selves to automation. 


ning, sales, supply, production, budgeting and ac- 
counting.’’*) 

If applied automation holds out the prospect 
of achievements to stagger the imagination, a 
question logically rises as to the extent to which 
it can be applied. In answer to this question, in- 
dustries are divided into three classifications ac- 
cording to the degree to which they lend them- 
Such factors as the uni- 
form nature of the product, the need for per- 
sonal services, etc., largely determine whether auto- 
mation can be used, and if so, to what extent. 


Complete automation is said to be possible for 
industries in which “production can be reduced 
into a single-flow process, such as oil refining, 
flour milling, and chemical production.” 


A second class includes industries in which 
some automation is possible, but full or nearly 
complete automation not likely. In this category 
would be industries which require substantial in- 
formation—handling and accounting functions, 
but in which the production method or the product 
is not adaptable to the continuous-flow techniques. 
Such industries would include transportation, 
large-scale retailing, etc. 


The third group of industries includes those ini 
which the highly individualistic nature of the 
product, etc., precluded any significant application 
of automatic controls. Automation obviously im- 
plies a sizable concentration of capital and in many 
instances may not be warranted in view of the 
lower cost of production and business operation. 


The effects of automation on both industry and 
labor will eventually be numerous and telling; 
And even though the use of this latest techno- 
logical achievement, for various reasons, will be 
restricted to certain industries, the ultimate effects 
will be felt quite universally. Such basic concepts 
as those relating to the concentration of produc: 
tion facilities, invested capital, wages, the number 
and skill of employees, purchasing power, the 
length of the work-day or work-week, etc., will 
have to be adjusted to suit the new economy. In 
fact, the current negotiations between the CIC. 
Auto Workers’ Union and the auto manufacturers 


1) Walter S. Buckingham, Jr., “Implications of A: to: 
mation,” Labor Monthly Review, May 1955. a | 
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already reflect the impact of the age of automa- 
tion which is about to dawn. 


Automation can and will promote the general 
good of mankind, but only if our thinking in the 
moral and social spheres keeps apace with our 
technological progress. Very correctly does Mr. 
Buckingham observe that “the economic implica- 
tions must be carefully analyzed so that the mis- 
takes of the first Industrial Revolution can be 
avoided and the benefits of this new technology 
more equitably distributed.... Every advance of 
progress has brought with it serious economic and 
social problems.” 


Above all, men must be wary of becoming vic- 
tims of the “technological spirit” against which 
our Holy Father warned so vehemently in his 
Christmas Message of 1953. It is this spirit which 
ignores the existence of a supernatural order and 
refuses to admit the validity of truths supernatur- 
ally revealed. Automation, like all progress in the 
field of the physical and human sciences, does not 
emancipate man from the moral law, nor does it 
make him self-sufficient as far as Almighty God 
and His beneficent Providence are concerned. If 
anything, technological progress should bring man 
closer to God. Only thus can these amazing scien- 
tific discoveries be the true blessings God intends 
them to be. 


“I Absurdity Plus 


a YEAR WE OBSERVE the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the United Nations. One 
of the conundrums which must loom large to 
both proponent and critic of the UN at this time 
of appraisal concerns the exclusion from this in- 
ternational body of certain countries whose non- 
aggressive and peaceful intent is established be- 
yond peradventure. Among the excluded coun- 
tries is Spain, which has not only been denied 
membership in the UN but has also suffered as 
‘the victim of an international boycott. The unfair 
tteatment of Spain is exposed in an editorial in the 
May 28 issue of The Ava Maria which states: 


Columnist David Lawrence, writing recently 
from Madrid, said that the Spanish people got a 
big laugh out of the way the United Nations ad- 
mitted some governments to membership and tre- 
jected others for no logical reason. The record 
shows, for instance, that a resolution by the UN 
assembly, adopted in 1946, did not assert that the 
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form of government in a given country was a 
matter for approval or disapproval by the United 
Nations. The main requirement was that an appli- 
cant government should be “peace loving’ and 
that it should not be a threat to the peace of any 
other nation. Spain is peace loving. It does not 
covet the territory of any other country. Yet it 
was not only refused admittance into the UN but 
that body made all its members withdraw their 
ambassadors and ministers from Madrid, because 
Franco was a dictator. 


The UN recommended “that if within a rea- 
sonable time there is not established a government 
which derives its authority from the consent of the 
governed, committed to respect freedom of speech, 
religion and assembly, and to the prompt holding 
of an election in which the Spanish people, free 
from force and intimidation and regardless of 
party, may express their will, the security council 
will consider adequate measures to be taken to 
remedy the situation.” ‘The measure taken was to 
make the members of the UN withdraw their repre- 
sentatives from the Spanish capital. - 


Was there ever a more hypocritical action taken ? 
At that very time Soviet Russia was a member 
of the United Nations. It was known then by the 
members of that body that Russia had a fifth 
column in this country, and in most foreign coun- 
tries, which was endeavoring to undermine the 
government. Russia had never had a free election 
under Communism and instead of trying to bring 
about peace it was engaged in fomenting World 
Revolution. Yet the Soviet Union was a top mem- 


ber of the UN, with veto power, and Spain was 


deprived of diplomatic relations with the United 
States and other members of the UN. What an 
absurd chapter that will make in the light of 
logic and fair play when the history of the UN is 
written! 


Conservatism’s most conspicuous difficulty in 
our time is that it confronts a people who 
have come to look upon society, vaguely, as a 
homogeneous mass of identical individuals, with 
indistinguishable abilities and needs, whose happi- 
ness may be secured by direction from above, 
through legislation or some manner of public in- 
struction. 

RUSSELL KIRK 
The Conservative Mind 
Henry Regnery Co., 1953 
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Contemporary Opinion 


Soc JUSTICE must form the groundwork of 
co-operatives. The members must realize that 
only if they contribute their proportionate share 
to the common good will the co-operative be of 
value to them. Social charity must be the very 
soul of every co-operative enterprise. Without 
this interest in sincerely helping each other, the 
best rules and plans come to nothing. What 
is the advantage in having an organization of 
100 persons cutting each other’s throats co-opera- 
tively? Why organize greed and selfishness ? 
Study is the background for successful co-oper- 
atives and credit unions. Discussion groups, lec- 
tures, films, etc., along with deep Christian mott- 
vation will aid the establishment of a solidly 
functioning co-operative organization. If it can- 
not go forward, surely, maturely, it should not be 
encouraged at all or at last should be delayed until 
the foundations are firm and well set in the minds 
of the members. 
Rev. ALEXANDER O. SIGUR 
Our Sunday Visitor, May 8 


One of the results—or aspects—of the move- 
ment towards a planned society is the disap- 
pearance of the “‘leisured class’ and the dis- 
crediting of the “‘leisured life’ and of the free 
pursuits—the artes liberales—which leisure made 
possible. It is true that the modern planner will 
find a place for the “intellectual workers,” but 
the place is found within the machine, within the 
world of work. In the Aristotelean conception of 
work and leisure “we work in order that we may 
have leisure;” it is leisure that makes possible the 
life of contemplation in which man realizes that 
“divine something” which is his highest faculty, 
the crown and glory of his manhood. By his very 
existence the sage, the contemplative, the lover 
and seeker of wisdom enriches the community to 
which he belongs. It is the mind of man, capax 
universi, that transcends time and space and gives 
a community its attachment to the Infinite, gives 
it that dimension without which, it has, in absolute 
terms, neither substance nor solidity. The day of 
rest and the command to keep it holy is based 
on what is deepest in man’s nature. 


DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 
The Furrow, September ’54 


Where does freedom come from? It comes 
from God—it springs from the basic concept 
of each of us being a “person,” made in 
God’s image and likeness. When we recognize 
the individuality of man, then we recognize that 
each person is different, and that they must be 
free to settle their own destinies. This belief also 
puts a premium on Man’s spiritual development— 
not merely his material development. But, we 
know, too, that we will not achieve our ultimate 
end merely because we are free; rather we believe 
that freedom is a means whereby we can exercise 
our love of God and our fellow man in order to 
gain that end. 


Communism and other forms of Statism reject 
God, reject freedom of the individual, reject any 
spiritual motivation in the lives of men. They not 
only reject these things—they hate them. In order 
to change the world over to the way they want it 
to be, they have to instill in their people hate— 
a hate which will reach out and destroy. In de- 
stroying man’s spiritual craving, they destroy man. 
They reduce him to an animal, snarling and fight- 
ing for survival. They naively believe that when 
man is satiated with material goods, he will be 
content—that the ultimate purpose of life will be 
reached. 

JAMEs P. MITCHELL, Sec. of Labor 
Labor Press Service 
Radio Address, May 11, 1955 


No doubt the popularity of the welfare state: 
arises from the human urge to receive with-. 
out giving, to profit without risk, to earn with- 
out labor, to arrive finally at a state of security 
where the government provides a guarantee against’ 
worry and want. 


But once again the welfare state breaks down.. 
Its propaganda has revolved around the clever: 
malarkey that everything is “free” in the welfare 
state. There is nothing free, inside government: 
or out of it. Someone has to foot the bill. And! 
that someone is old, long-suffering John Q. Public. 
What the bureaucrat puts in one of his pockets: 
he has taken out of the other. There is no such: 
thing as ‘free’ education, ‘free’ medicine or: 
“free” anything else. Someone pays. With Big. 
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Government, the payment is always accompanied 
by waste. 

And there are other dangers especially since 
personal responsibility is undermined and far too 
much power (other than economic) concentrated 
in the hands of State functionaries. Where a 
part of a man’s wages is taken from him without 
his consent, to pay expenses that he may or may 
not wish to incur and so deprive him of his natural 
tight to order his life as he sees fit, the result 
is not his welfare but a kindof serfdom. 

It may sound fine to talk about dividing the 
economic pie, but somewhere along the line, the 
pie must be produced in order that it may be 
divided. 

Government has its well defined functions, but 
there is an ever-increasing danger that we shall 
enlarge those functions by giving it too much 
responsibility for our economic welfare, too large 
a part in supplying our personal needs from the 
cradle to the grave. If we are not careful, the time 
may come when the State will not only direct our 
lives from the cradle to the grave, but will claim 
to decide whether we should ever have been born, 
and how soon the grave must enclose us. 


The Monitor, May 6 


There are few tendencies in modern litera- 
ture more strongly to be condemned than the 
tendency to degrade literature into a blown- 
up gossip column—to pad out some hundreds of 
pages with tedious lists of the guests at such-and- 
such a luncheon party and anecdotes of who said 
what to whom. Even public men have a right to 
private lives. Such tactics when applied to the 
past are not so harmful—partly because the charac- 
ters are dead, and so the wounds are not direct, 
and partly because the paucity of material saves 
the process from absurdity. There is a great deal 
to be said for the principle that writers should 
generally only write books about the dead, and 
that readers should generally only read books that 
are written by the dead. Of all literary critics it 
“is death which is by far the most competent. One 
Boswell in a distant age may be an adornment of 
our culture, but a tribe of gossip-writers, as assidu- 
ous as Boswell but lacking his genius, purveying as 
history all the tittle-tattle of society, is a menace 
to good living. Too much curiosity about other 
people’s habits spells the end of civilization. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
The Tablet, London, March 5 


Fragments 


yagi” ALOISIUS J. MUENCH, Bishop of 
Fargo and Papal Nuncio to Germany, told the 
International Catholic Labor Movement’s Cong- 
ress in Duesseldorf that workers can safeguard 
the progress made in the last few decades only 
if they are given an opportunity to own property, 
especially their homes. 


“We regret that German Catholic workers 
are represented only in the socialist trade union 
international and have no possibility of ful- 
filling their missionary task as Catholics on the 
international level.” 

Thus did Cardinal Frings of Cologne deplore 
the absence of Christian trade unions in Germany 
when he addressed the International Catholic 
Labor Congress in Duesseldorf recently. 


“If contraceptives are resorted to (in India) 
as in the West, frightful results will follow. 
Men and women will be living for sex alone. They 
will become soft-brained, unhinged, in fact, mental 
and moral wrecks, if not also physical.” 

These words of warning were uttered by Mahat- 
ma Gandhi in 1935. 


“The state, therefore, must favor in its legis- 
lation the rural segments, sometimes in the 
matter of taxes and at other times regarding 
the sale of products. It should also help with 
agricultural credit and social security.” (Pope Pius 
XII to the Third International Congress on Rural 
Litem April 17, 1955) 


“Sometimes I can’t see why we get so hys- 
terical over polio,” said Dr. Elmer Hess, presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association. “‘Per- 
haps it’s time to get hysterical over traffic deaths,” 
he continued; “more children are killed by auto- 
mobiles in a month than are killed by polio in a 
year. 


Commenting on the increasing work-load of 
the federal courts, Chief Judge William C. 
Coleman of the U. S. District Court in Baltimore, 
complained with reason: “This excessive burden 
upon the federal courts is, of course, a direct re- 
flection of the ever-increasing number of acttvi- 
ties into which the Federal Government has 
launched.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory —— Procedure §=——— Action 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
LWA 


The American Tradition 


ReeSEN MUST BE AN integral part of educa- 
tion. That is the original American tradi- 
tion established in the days of the Founding 
Fathers of our American Republic. They them- 
selves were products of schools, for the most part 
established and maintained by religious denomin- 
ations, in which religion permeated school life. 
“It is imperative to keep in mind that in these 
schools were formed the framers of the law, the 
makers of the States, the upbuilders of the Ameri- 
can Union.) Randolph and Mason, Jefferson 
and Marshall, came from William and Mary Col- 
lege, a religious school; George Washington was 
its first American Chancellor. In the days of the 
New England patriots Yale and Harvard were 
religious colleges. From Princeton were graduated 
clergymen who went into the South and Southwest 
to open private schools. “In Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland future leaders were educated 
in private or church schools.”*) The entire record 
fills pages and pages. It makes most interesting 
reading. To say the least, it is really striking in 
view of the present-day development of the re- 
ligionless public school system. 


Religion in Democracy 


A noted author who spent twelve years in writ- 
ing his three-volume work of 3,000 pages on 
Church and State in the United States expresses 
his astonishment in these words: 

“Much less recognized, but equally clear, is 
the conviction of the Founders of the vital im- 
portance of religion to the new nation. I expected, 
before I began this study, to find this to be true 
as far as President Washington and some of his 
associates were concerned; but I have been sur- 
prised at the mass of evidence to support the 
claims of religion in a republic as expressed by 
men like Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who have often been classed as freethinkers. 
Even Thomas Paine was not an atheist. And 
the various provisions to encourage religions 


1) Adams: Church and Popular Education, quoted 
by Gabel, op. cit., p. 34. : 
2) Gabel: op. cit. 


which we have quoted from the early days of 
the United States government are cumulative and 
convincing. ... 

“The Founders saw clearly and definitely that 
without religion a democratic government could 
not succeed. If men are all, as the Declaration of 
Independence stated, ‘created equal’ and ‘endowed 


_by their Creator with certain unalienable rights,’ 


the maintenance of communion with that Creator, 
which is the heart of religion, would seem both 
logical and vital.) 

The evidence is so massive that it must be dis- 
concerting to those who oppose the introduction 
of religion into the schools of the land on the 
ground that it would constitute a violation of the 
principle of separation of Church and State. The 
great statesmen who laid the beginnings of our 
American Republic did not think so. Certainly, 
they were red-blooded Americans, men who knew 
the Constitution as to its meaning and scope: they 
wrote and adopted it. 


God's Place in the Jeffersonian Ideal 


In this connection a brief word should be said 
about Jefferson. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Five appointed by the Second Continental 
Congress to draft a Declaration of Independence. 
The Committee requested Jefferson to make the 
first draft. He did so. 

This famous document, therefore, is his master- : 
piece. In it there are four references to God: He: 
is the author of the laws of nature; the Creator’ 
who endowed all men with certain inalienable: 
rights; the Supreme Judge of the world to whom. 
the representatives of the Congress appeal for the: 
rectitude of their intentions; the Divine Provi-- 
dence into whose hands they place the destiny of ' 
the nation.*) 

The religious ideas were natural to men whose: 
schooling had formed deep religious convictions., 
The fifty-six framers of the Declaration of Inde-- 
pendence were all believers in God. Affiliated] 
with some religious denominations, forty-five of: 
the fifty-six were churchgoers. One, Charles Car-- 
roll of Carrollton, Maryland, was a Catholic. 

3 : 

a eo ae Phelps: Vol. I, p. 514 (Cf. Keller;; 


4) Keller: All God’s Children, pp. 120-142. | 
House, Garden City, N. Y. > PP Hanover 
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Imbued with deep religious convictions, these 
men took it for granted that religion must be an 
integral part of education. It was a matter not 
even disputed or controverted. Therefore, in 
framing the Northwest Ordinance (1787) they 
could declare that since religion and morality are 
necessary for good government it is imperative 
that it encourage the establishment of schools. 
These would necessarily be schools in which re- 
ligion would have an honored place, for other 
schools were not known in those days. The re- 
ligionless public school system came only some 
sixty to seventy years later. 


Through various means of aid, governments— 
local, state, and federal—encouraged the establish- 
ment of private and church schools, envisaged by 
the Northwest Ordinance and other similar 
declarations. The aid was given in the form of 
land grants, income from school lands and lot- 
teries, rents from wharves, license tax on inns 
and on lottery dealers, taxes on bank profits and 
auction sales. In some instances entire townships 
were given to religious societies or churches for 
the maintenance of schools on all levels: ele- 
mentary schools, academies and colleges. In a 
number of cases even direct taxes were levied for 
such schools; thus as late as 1856 an inter-denom- 
inational school for girls in Georgia, under Baptist 
control, received help from the town council 
through the issue of bonds and the purchase of 
some stock. . 


Early American Precedents 


In those early years, when public aid was still 
given to church schools, the different religious 
denominations did not hesitate to petition for 
public funds; they received them: Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians. Catholics, also, partict- 
‘pated in the distribution, but on account of their 
small numbers and in some instances because of 
discriminatory restrictions, the sum total was not 
_very large. The aid was given to parochial schools, 
Sunday schools, orphanages, Indian schools, child 
aid societies, private elementary schools and 
academies. 

A spokesman for the Presbyterians held that 
withholding public aid is “unjust and tyrannical.” 
Another urged all churches that they establish their 
own schools, and that the citizens apply “for a 
Rule of the State that every taxpayer, that every 
man, when he pays his tax for education, may sig- 
‘nify to what denomination of Christians it shall 


be applied.”>) This was in 1851. Will the Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans and so 
on make similar demands today, or were their 
forefathers not good Americans because they asked 
for and took public funds in violation of the 
principle of sepavation of Church and State? 


The fact is that ‘‘apparently none of the church 
bodies, at least of the stronger, were unequivocally 
opposed during this period to the use of public 
grants to church schools.” Even the smaller sects 
showed willingness to accept federal, state or 
local assistance for their own institutions and 
Indian missions.’’*) 


It 1s noteworthy that in those days the cry of 
separation of Church and State was never raised 
in connection with giving aid to the schools. To- 
day it is heard at once if grants to parents are 
demanded for nothing more than to meet trans- 
portation costs of their children using public 
busses to go to their parochial schools. Jefferson’s 
phrase, “a wall of separation between Church and 
State,” is pressed into service in order to prevent 
religion from gaining admission into the public 
schools of the nation. 


This dictum of his was used in the defense of 
the rights of conscience, as is clearly evident from 
his reply to a letter of a committee of the Danbury 
Baptist Association of Connecticut.) It has no 
reference whatsoever to education. Seen in its 
full context, Jefferson’s statement erects a wall 
against legislative powers of the government that 
would impair the rights of conscience. The wall 
is set up against the state so that the natural rights 
of religious freedom are protected. 

Modern secularism has breached this wall. Un- 
der compulsory school laws parents are forced to 
send their child to schools devoid of all religion 
where they are not strong enough numerically or 
financially to provide schools of their own. This 
constraint amounts to a violation of their rights 
of conscience. They are no longer free religiously 
to select for their child schools of their choice. 


If they are able to build and maintain schools 
that meet the dictates of conscience, such parents, 
Catholic, Protestant or Jewish, are in effect penal- 
ized for discharging their obligation toward it, 
since they must support these schools out of their 
own private means. It is equivalent to paying a 
fine for not sending their child to a tax-supported 


8B) Gabel: op. cit., p. 287, n. 44. 

6) Gabel: op. cit., p. 287. 

7) Stokes, Anson Phelps: Church and State in the 
United States, Vol. I, p. 335, Harper, N. Y. 
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public school.§) Fair-minded non-Catholics are 
agreed that such discrimination against large sec- 
tions of our nation is not in accord with either the 
principles of democracy or the early traditions of 
our country in matters educational. ‘‘Probably 
the Fathers of our Republic would be surprised if 
they should return today and find most schools 
divorced from the church, and religion as a regular 
curriculum subject of study practically excluded in 
the public schools of all States.’”””) 


Examples of Justice 


Indeed, for many decades private and parochial 
schools, as we have seen, received public funds in 
some manner. As late as 1872, practically eighty 
years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
private schools received public aid in twenty-six 
States and three Territories; they were of the ele- 
mentary grade, and included some Catholic 
schools.‘°) In the State of Maine private 
academies and seminaries received annual grants 
from public funds as recently as 1935-1937."1) 

The onward match of secularization, promoted 
largely by so-called liberals, gradually did away 
with public aid to private or parochial schools 
on the lower and secondary levels. Colleges and 
universities are still the recipients of assistance 
from the government; however, for specific pur- 
poses. 

This secularization is a departure from the 
American tradition that abhorred statism. In 
respect to education this is not an American but 
a foreign product, introduced by liberals, such as 
Horace Mann who frequented schools in Europe, 
and who were influenced and still are by the 
writings of Hobbes, Hume, Hegel, Locke, Rous- 
seau and Kant.'*) Horace Mann is glorified as 
the father of the present public school system. The 
secularized, religionless school is not in accord 
with what is best in early American traditions 
regarding education. 

Opposition to such a school was quite vocal 
when it was introduced around the middle of the 
last century. Tax-supported public schools were 
opposed on the grounds that they would paralyze 
ptivate initiative, weaken the sense of responsibility 
of parents, undermine moral and religious values. 
One writer declared: “It is better to have a com- 
munity of conscientious sectarians than a com- 


8) Gabel: op. cit., pp. 667-669. 
9) Stokes: op. cit. Vol. II, p. 48. 
10) Gabel: op. cit., p. 500. 

11) Ibid., p. 585-586. 

12) Keller: op. cit., p. 192. 


munity of nothingarians.” As a matter of fact, 
the free elementary school is of late origin; in some 
areas of the South it was not established until the 
late nineteenth, and even the early twentieth cen- 
tury.13) 

In the New Princeton Review (1887) Dr. 
Hodge of Princeton University “thanked God for 
preserving the Roman Catholic Church true to 
that theory of education upon which the Fathers 
of the Republic founded the public schools,” and 
urged Catholics and Protestants to work together 
for Christian education. This advice could not 
be more timely, now sixty-seven years later, in 
view of the inroads that in the meantime secular- 
ism has made in the schools. 

It may be noted, too, that in some parts of 
the country, as in Detroit, Catholic schools ante- 
dated the public schools by four decades.*) They 
received support from public funds. The cry of 
separation of Church and State, raised by secular- 
ists, is, therefore, not in the tradition of Ameri- 
ca’s founders. 


Secularism, A New Religion 


By eliminating religion from the lives of youths 
in the schools of our land these foes of things 
religious have introduced a religion of their own, 
as Archbishop Ireland rightly observed at the time | 
of the controversy about the Faribault school plan. 
“Secularism is a religion of its kind,” he said, “and 
usually a very loud-spoken and intolerant religion. 
And when nonsectarianism is intended, the secular- 
ist sect must not claim for itself the field which it 
refuses to others.” He added that it was con- 
trary to American justice to tax doubly ten million 
so as to educate the children of fifty million: the 
cry that the ‘state schools are open to them, if they 
silence their consciences,’ is not a defense that will 
hold before the bar of justice.) 

Since that address, delivered some sixty-five 
yeats ago, secularism has practically taken over 
the schools on all levels of public education. This 
is not fair to youth. By the millions they are | 
compelled to eat the evil fruit of the tree of secu- 
larism. Corrosion of moral norms is the result, 
and so, too, religious illiteracy, one of the alarm- 
ing phenomenon of these enlightened times. 


(To be continued) 


Most Rev. A.oisius J. MUENCH, D.D. 


13) Gabel: op. cit., p. 2. 
14) Gabel: op. cit., p. 262. 
15) Quoted in Gabel, OP wClt. pa4904 ene 
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Consumer Credit Wave 


PA CCORDING TO FIGURES released by the Federal 

Reserve Board on April 1, the Nation’s econ- 
omy is riding the biggest instalment wave in 
history. As of February 28, consumers in our 
country had a record of $22,500,000,000 of in- 
stalment debt. This covered their purchases of 
automobiles, household appliances, furniture and 
other goods, as well as loans for home repair and 
personal loans. Figures prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s staff show almost half the total 
—$10,600,000,000—was for automobiles, and 
$1,550,000,000 in home repair and modernization 
loans. 


The increase in all instalment credit over a 
three-month period had been $500,000,000. That 
represented the increase in automobile credit, aug- 
mented by a slight rise in credit for other con- 
sumer goods and in personal loans, and partly off- 
set by a slight decrease in repair and modernization 
loans. 


The present enormous instalment indebtedness 
somewhat darkens the picture of our current pros- 
perity. In one of his weekly memoranda, George 
W. Coleman, staff economist of Mercantile Trust 
Company in St. Louis, warns: 

“It must be recognized that there are factors present 

in the economy which could lead to a cumulative de- 
chine. The current recovery has carried personal income 
to a high level, but consumer spending has also gained 
rapidly as the result of financing the sale of many 
durable goods on very liberal credit terms. In these 
circumstances, it is possible that a decrease in employ- 
ment could cause defaults on instalment loans and 
mortgage payments. In this sense, instalment credit 
may be too high. The level of employment may be a 
problem because, although business is now close to the 
peak reached in the middle of 1953, employment is 
about two million below the level reached in mid-1953.” 


Freemasonry 


_-A MERICAN AND PHILIPPINE Freemasons rejoice 

that Japan has now a Masonic Prime Minister. 
That is something they've been trying to achieve 
for six years. Premier Ichiro Hatoyama, who 
seeks “normalized” relations with Soviet Russia 
and closer trade contacts with communist China, 
recently received the degree of Master Mason in 
Tokyo. Prominent American and Philippine 
Masons attended the ceremony. Among them was 
Gen. John E. Hull, outgoing commander, Far 
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East Command. The degree was conferred by a 
team of Freemasons from the Grand Lodge of the 
Philippines who flew to Tokyo for the purpose. 


For years the Masons had tried to get Hatoya- 
ma’s strongly pro-American predecessor, Shigeru 
Yoshida, to join, but without success. Hatoyama 
took the first step of initiation into Masonry sev- 
eral years ago, when he was still a political purgee. 
(Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s headquarters had put 
him on the purge list early in 1946.) He became 
Prime Minister last December. Thereupon the 
Lodges prepared to make him a Master Mason. 


Freemasonry was launched in Japan about Janu- 
aty, 1949, with the active encouragement of high 
officers in the U. S. Occupation headquarters. Be- 
fore the war, individual Japanese had become 
Masons in England and America, but the Japanese 
government did not allow Masonic lodges in the 
country. 


After the war, the Supreme Council of. Masonry 
in the U. S. decreed that the approval of the Grand 
Lodge of the Philippines should be sought for any 
movement to enroll Japanese. Further, Japanese 
Masonry was to come under the jurisdiction of the 
Philippine Masons. However, resentment against 
Japan still existed in the Philippines, and the 
Grand Lodge in Manila at first demurred. But it 
gave way, under pressure from the U. S. 

An American Army officer, belonging to a 
Tokyo headquarters section with a branch in 
Manila, was the chief organizer of Masonry in 
Japan. He used his official journeys between 
Tokyo and Manila for the purpose. Later, he 
was accused of illegal traffic in military currency, 
was courtmartialed, convicted, and sent back to the 
U.S. His campaign to promote Masonry thereby 
came under something of a cloud. 


Among the first “prospects” sought in Tokyo 
were leading Japanese politicians and journalists. 
Several of the top men of the English-language 
Nippon Times and a few connected with Asahi 
Shimbun, a Japanese daily of vast circulation with 
an English-language evening paper, joined. There 
are now about seventy Japanese Freemasons. They 
have established the Shriners, too, with about 
ten members. 

During the Occupation the Masons—then al- 
most exclusively members of U. S. armed forces 
and Department of the Army civilian employees— 
bought the former Japanese navy club building in 
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Tokyo. It is now known as the Masonic Build- 
ing. Under the Occupation and after, the Masonic 
organization in Tokyo was listed in the official 
U. S. army headquarters telephone directory. 

The delegation that came from Manila to make 
Hatoyama Master Mason included two prominent Ameri- 
can Masons and Philippine Senator Osias. Freemasonry 
in the Philippines is notoriously anti-Catholic. It be- 
gan there as an importation from Spain. So far, Japan- 
ese Freemasons as a group have taken no apparent anti- 
Catholic stand. 


Help to Vietnam 


| DEON: UNITED STATES relief agencies are spend- 

ing about $5,000,000 to assist refugees who 
have flooded into South Vietnam from the Com- 
munist North. This information is contained in 
a memorandum drawn up by D. C. Lavergne, 
director of relief and rehabilitation activities of 
the United States Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion in Saigon. 

Expenditures of the United States Government 
agency itself for the transportation, feeding, hous- 
ing and other needs of the refugees total between 
$40,000,000 and $45,000,000. United States 
private agencies have coordinated their activities 
closely with the United States Government's refu- 
gee program and the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment departments. 

United States private funds have financed a 
wide variety of refugee needs. Large amounts 
have gone into food, clothing, soap, medical sup- 
plies and hand tools. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference has 
built 4,000 houses and sixty-seven churches. The 
agency is promoting dozens of cooperatives and 
is financing a refugee newspaper. 

Concentrating on help to students and intel- 
lectuals among the refugees, the International 
Rescue Committee is establishing small libraries, 
donating books to schools and promoting teaching 
projects. 

The Church World Service has provided such 
articles as hatching eggs, garden seeds and hoes 
to refugee groups, and plans to build and ad- 
minister a refugee village for two hundred fami- 
lies. CARE relief packages have gone to more 
than 135,000 refugees, medicines and clothing to 
many more, and one of the agency’s projects called 
for providing work animals and pigs to needy 
refugee farmers. 

The Mennonite Church is shifting from its 
initial concentration on immediate relief needs of 


refugees and plans a major effort in providing 
guidance and supplies for community development. 
The aim will be to assist refugee communities 1n 
adjusting to life in the south and become contented 
and permanent social groups in their new environ- 
ment. 

In addition to large amounts of foods, medicines 
and fabrics, the American Red Cross is providing 
two fully equipped mobile dispensaries for service 
not only in refugee communities, but elsewhere 
in South Vietnam. 

Along with the junior chambers of commerce 
in Asia and the Americas, the International Rescue 
Committee is participating in the support of the 
well-known Operation Brotherhood project started 
by the Philippine groups. More than sixty Filipino 
doctors and nurses are operating several hospitals 
in needy districts. Wolunteer workers from That- 
land, Burma and other Asian countries are com- 
ing to assist them. 

The local American Women’s. Association in 
Saigon, made up mostly of the wives of United 
States officials serving in Saigon, has equipped 
a dispensary for orphans and provided emergency 
food and clothing. 

A report by Tillman Durdin in the New York Times 
of May 31 gives these facts and statistics. It concludes 
with the statement that the biggest United States donor | 
of private relief in South Vietnam is the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, which has contributed about 
$3,000,000. The American Red Cross has given $300,- 


000, while the expenditures of some other groups range 
from up to nearly $200,000. 


Refugees 


Bae ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the 

first full shipload of refugees to enter this. 
country since the Refugee Relief Act of 1933 went 
into effect. The Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration has tentatively scheduled 
1,200 migrants to arrive in New York on a Navy 
transport in early July. This was the first evidence 
that the act was shifting into high gear. Previous 
artivals had trickled in individually or in small 
groups on ship or plane. 

Only 20,710 persons of the 209,000 admissible: 
under the Act had arrived up to April 29. Of 
these, only 3,641 were refugees and orphans. The: 
17,069 others were relatives of American citizens. 
The relatives included 14,599 Italians, 2,129! 
Greeks and 341 Hollanders. 


Most of the group coming on the transport will. 
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be refugees in need of assistance. Many of them 
are East Europeans from Austria and Germany. 
Plans for receiving the 1,200 newcomers were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Port and Dock Com- 
mittee of National Voluntary Agencies. Com- 
mittee members, representing eleven religious and 
non-sectarian organizations, will be responsible for 
expediting the movement of the refugees from the 
pier to their destination. 

Several more shiploads are expected to come 
before the end of the year. The State Department 
is processing 79,296 visas. On April 29 it had 
issued 27,148 visas, including those of the refugees 
already here. 


Although full shiploads are a major step in the 
program, it was noted that migration under the act 
has gained momentum since last February, par- 
ticularly as it affects the refugees. 


Virtually all of the refugees have been moved 
by the Intergovernmental Committee, which is 
responsible for those without sufficient funds to 
migrate. The act was passed on August 7, 1953. 
The Committee had moved 1,570 migrants up to 
the beginning of March, all but a hundred of them 
refugees. 

In 1954, the committee brought only 267 migrants 


here. It handled 196 last January, 400 in February, 
707 in March and 770 in April. 


a U.S. Exports to Red Nations 


ae UNITED STATES exported three times as 

much to Russia and its European satellites last 
year as it did in 1953, the Commerce Department 
reported on May 1. The bulk of the increase 
occurred in the last three months of 1954. The 
increase was attributed largely to grain sent to 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and East Germany under 
the President’s flood relief program for the 
Danube basin. 


The report listed $5,958,000 worth of exports to 
the Soviet European bloc in 1954, compared to 
$1,776,000 in 1953. But the total was less than 
two per cent of the shipments in 1947 and con- 
sisted mostly of agricultural commodities and wool 
tags. Imports from that area also increased last 
year. They totaled $42,277,000 in value, com- 
pared to $36,437,000 in 1953, and consisted mainly 
of Polish hams and Russian furs. 

The Department said liberalizing of security export 


controls on shipments last August has had very little 
effect on trade with the Soviet European bloc. 


Bus Transportation for Parochial Schools 


[sat BUS TRANSPORTATION from public funds 

cannot be constitutionally denied to children 
attending parochial schools, is brought to light in 
The Catholic Observer of May 29. According to 
an RNS dispatch, Assistant Attorney General W. 
R. Kegel ruled that New Mexico’s new parochial 
school bus law is constitutional. The law, recently 
enacted by the legislature, permits county com- 
missions to contract, out of general funds, with 
individual bus drivers to transport pupils to private 
and parochial schools. The opinion was requested 
by authorities of Bernalillo County, which includes 
the city of Albuquerque. 


Fred Mackay, chairman of the Bernalillo County 
Commission, said that the county would begin 
paying for transportation of parochial school chil- 
dren next fall. Mr. Kegel’s ruling was to the 
effect that transportation of private school pupils 
was not a violation of the U. S. constitution. He 
pointed out that it was the use of education funds 
for such a purpose that was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the State Supreme Court in 1951. 


The new law provides that the money for such 
transportation come from county general funds 
and “nothing therein can be construed to render 
unconstitutional assistance from general county 
funds as provided by this act.” Mr. Kegel an- 
swered four questions as follows: 


1. With what busline operators will the county com- 
missioners be able to contract under the authority given 
them in the 1955 amendment? 

Opinion: The state does not limit the class of bus- 
line operators... . 


2. If a contract is made with a busline operator 
carrying public school pupils, will private school pupils 
be able to ride in the same bus at the same time? 

Opinion: It was the apparent intention of the Legis- 
lature that the statute not prohibit non-public school 
pupils in the same bus at the same time as long as 
there is room. 


3. Will county commissioners be allowed to con- 
tract with private schools owning their own buses for 
transportation ? 

Opinion: This will be allowed as long as the bus 
goes the same route and is conducted in the same man- 
ner as public school buses. 


4, In special isolated cases where a supplemental 
fee is needed, should private school pupils pay for 
transportation on the same formula basis as is set up 
for public school pupils ? 

Opinion: The cost should in no event exceed the 
amount which would be payable using the formula 
basis as set up for the public schools. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND CATHOLICS 


II. 


3. New York City Police Commissioner 
1895-1897 


GERMAN REPUBLICAN, Carl Schurtz, not a 
aN Catholic, but a ’48 revolutionist from Ger- 
many, received word from Theodore Roosevelt 
that he ‘“‘was rather glad that Hill made the attack 
in the way he did.” Roosevelt wrote Schurtz from 
New York, July 13, 1895: “There is really a 
touch of comedy about attacking me as an 
‘jlliberal,’ ‘nativist’ and ‘knownothing;’ I have 
not got a drop of that kind of blood in me, as 
it is alien to my whole nature.” 

The Nativist and Knownothing movements, like 
the A. P. A., were disgraceful anti-Catholic move- 
ments in the Protestant crusade against Catholicism 
in the United States. However, in the matter of 
promotions and reductions inside the New York 
Police Force, the two last reductions Theodore 
Roosevelt made ‘‘were of native Americans, who 
were Republicans, as the local politicians took 
care to inform me.” To replace these two and to 
fill three other vacancies, Theodore Roosevelt pro- 
moted five men, all of them, he believed, born in 
this country, but four of them of Irish and one 
of German parentage. He believed that the four 
Irish were Catholics. Huis only two personal ap- 
pointments as Police Commissioner were his secre- 
tary and messenger, and both were Catholics of 
Irish parentage. These facts disproved any nativ- 
ism or knownothingism in Theodore Roosevelt as 
Police Commissioner. His record in the Legisla- 
ture also proved action in favor of the Germans 
being allowed their beer gardens. Furthermore, 
he was able to state: “I, by my deciding vote, 
killed prohibition.” There was no question then 
of the Sunday law. Roosevelt purposely abstained 
from expressing his own views about this law be- 
cause he wanted “‘to stand on the issue of the ob- 
servance of the law.” (Vol. I, p. 466).") 

This was jeopardized by “the misbehaviour of 
the Germans, who, not content with wishing the 
law repealed, insist on demanding that it be dis- 
honestly enforced.” This might add to the odds 
against Republican success in the election cam- 
paign which was endangered also by “‘miscon- 


b Unless otherwise signified, all references are to 
Elting E. Morrison: The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. 


duct of the Republican machine managers and 
by the idiocy of the Good Government men.” 
Writing this to Henry White from New York, 
October 18, 1895, Theodore Roosevelt confessed 
to working monotonously day and night in the 
New York Police Department and on the stump. 
The chances seemed to be brightening. He was 
able to make “‘the Police Force work like beavers 
to prevent fraudulent registration, and in conse- 
quence the Tammany registration has fallen off 
nearly a third.”” Then there was another important 
thing he revealed to Henry White: 


A large section of the Catholic Clergy, 
whom we did not have last year with us, are 
with us this year because of the fight I have 
made. 

If the forces of reform would only pull 
together, we could win. All I can say is that 
we have a fair chance of winning, but that the 
odds are against us. (Vol. I, p. 492.) 


Despite all pressure of work in New York City, 
Mrs. Maria Storer thought Theodore Roosevelt 
might also be of some help in Cincinnati; but 
he did not believe it would do any good for him 
to go to Cincinnati, “unless there was some live 
issue on which to speak; some issue attracting the 
people’s attention and at the moment of great 
importance. If there was an open fight against 
the A. P. A., I would gladly come on.’”’ Mean- 
while he was delighted to be able to write Mrs. 
Storer from New York, October 30, 1895: 


My own personal appointees in this office, 
my private Secretary and by Special Rounds- 
man, are both Catholics. I rather think two- 
thirds of the appointees to this force since I 
have been in office have been of your faith; 
... but the gratifying feature of the work this 
summer has been that the question of creed 
has not entered into it any way. 

As you know, I am a rather stiff-necked 
heretic and ultra-believer in a non-sectarian 
system of State-aided education. 

If I thought, on any given issue, any mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church or all its members, 
no matter how high they were, were wrong, I 
would attack them just as freely as I attacked 
those A. P. A. Ministers, but as long as a 
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man does his duty and is a good American 

citizen, I don’t give a rap for his creed: (No. 

592: Vol. I, p. 495: Maria Longworth Storer, 

Theodore Roosevelt the Child, London, 1921, 

pp. 13-14.) 

Whatever success Theodore Roosevelt had 
achieved as Police Commissioner in New York 
City, he wanted Mrs. Storer to be under no illu- 
sion as to his position. It did not mean anything 
permanent; it did not mean any career. As Bel- 
lamy Storer, her husband, was out of it after two 
terms in Congress, a far more important position 
than Roosevelt had ever held, so he also shall 
be out of it again despite his record which he sum- 
marized for Mrs. Storer: 


For years I was here in New York utterly 
unable to arouse public attention to the gross 
evils of the day, utterly unable to prevent the 
steady deterioration of public life. 

A combination of peculiar circumstances 
has given me a chance this last year. I have 
done all I could to take advantage of it for 
the reason that I knew that the chance was 
fleeting, and after I have done my work here, 
there will come a period in which I shall be 
whirled off into some eddy and shall see the 
current sweep in the right direction without 


me. (Ibid.) 


Roosevelt’s work as Police Commissioner did 
not escape criticism from ugly and biased sources. 
He received letters of this kind from Alphonse 
Major which Roosevelt had not answered fully 
until he became fed up with this stuff. It was 
time then for Mr. Alphonse Major to understand 
what he thought of the proposition made in these 
letters: to manage the Police Force along sectarian 
lines. Roosevelt denounced this as “the most 
certain way utterly to destroy the usefulness of the 
Force.” He therefore wrote January 29, 1896, in 
New York to Mr. Major: 


If you know anything whatever about the 
Police, you would know that some of the best 
_men in the Department and some of the worst 
~ men also are to be found in the ranks of 
every creed. 

Anything more wicked as well as more 
silly than the proposal you apparently en- 
dorse to discriminate against men because 
they happen to be Roman Catholics would 
be difficult to imagine. 

I would not tolerate it in the case of 
Protestants and I shall just as little tolerate 


it in the case of Roman Catholics or Jews. 

It is such nonsense that it is difficult 
to discuss the proposition with patience. 
O’Brien’s creed had no more to do with his 
being a good detective than Sheridan’s had 
with his being a good general. 

To give you an idea how utterly ignorant 
you are of what is being done in the Police 
Department, I have only to mention that Con- 
lin happens to be Protestant and not a Cath- 
olic. 

You complain that we keep a lot of drunken 
Roman Catholics on the Police Force; As far 
as I can, I will turn them out because they are 
drunkards, not because they are Roman Cath- 
olics; and at the same time I will turn out 
the drunken Protestants. 

You can guarantee that just as long as I 
have any say in the Board, the Catholic who 
does his duty will stand on precisely the same 
level with the Protestant or Jew or the agnos- 
tic who does his duty. (Vol. I, p. 511) 


When the Storers invited Theodore Roosevelt 
and his family to visit them, he felt that he could 
not take his “following of children and nurses... 
even to the dearest and most hospitable friends,” 
and so he asked both the Storers June 24, 1896, 
to come and see them all in Oyster Bay. For he 
had much he would like to tell about his work 
which “has not been pleasant work.” He ex- 
plained: “We have been terribly hampered, but I 
think we can accomplish something although not 
a tenth part of what we could accomplish if we 
were not almost tied hand and foot by foolish 
legislation.” 

On the national scene important developments 
meanwhile had taken place. In the Republican 
National Convention at St. Louis, Theodore Roose- 
velt was pleased to see the country get an excel- 
lent platform and a good candidate in McKinley 
who would make a good President. Roosevelt 
wrote Storer June 24, 1896, that he strongly sus- 
pected that Bellamy “had a hand in the gold 
plank,” which made Roosevelt remark to Bellamy 
Storer: ‘If we could have you as Secretary of the 
Treasury, we would indeed be well off, for as a 
Westerner you would not alienate the West while 
your record would give the East entire confidence.” 
Roosevelt earnestly hoped “that McKinley can 
see his way to this.” (Vol. I, p. 544) 

The finance issue was important and Roosevelt 
wrote Henry Cabot Lodge, July 14, 1896, that 
he was “very glad that McKinley had come out 
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so straight on the financial issue.’ He was fairly 
astounded about the bolt amongst the Democrats 
in New York and he believed “that most of the 
Germans everywhere will be on our side.” He 
also thought the A. P. A. was eager to support 
Bryan and on that account as well as others it 
would have been easier to beat Bland as a rival 
candidate than Bryan. .However, as Roosevelt 
judged Bryan to have “no substance to him,” he 
thought the people would size him up by Novem- 
ber. Though Roosevelt predicted: “We shall beat 
him hands down,” he would not let the Republi- 
cans “‘be deluded into the belief that there is not 
to be a struggle in the States along the Mississippi 
Valley.” (Vol. I, p. 548) 

Letters from Cabot Lodge and Bellamy Storer 
reached Theodore Roosevelt at the same time. 
They were of a character to demand study which 
the recipient gave to them. With law as it was, 
Roosevelt felt that he should have done all he 
could in the Police Department by next Spring. 
He wanted work and so he supposed: “It would 
be well for me to accept the Assistant Secretary- 
ship of the Navy in the very improbable event of 
my being offered it.” However, he did not wish 
Bellamy Storer to concern himself about the mat- 
ter. Roosevelt wrote him from Oyster Bay, 


August 10, 1896, the reasons for this: “first, be- 


cause it is too early; and second, because the 
really important thing is to get you into the 
Cabinet or at Paris.” (No. 655: Vol. I, p. 556) 

That same day Theodore Roosevelt also wrote 
Mrs. Storer that he had seen Mark Hanna to 
whom he spoke of Bellamy as ¢he man for the 
Cabinet, either for War or Navy, or else to go to 
France. Roosevelt maintained that “no appoint- 
ment would do more to strengthen McKinley,” 
alledging “‘various reasons ranging from his vote 
on the Gold Bond Bill to his whole record in 
Congress and his standing with Catholics.” Mark 
Hanna listened attentively, spoke very warmly of 
Bellamy, but considered nothing at present except 
how to elect McKinley, “not even McKinley’s 
policy.” Thereupon Roosevelt “thought it wise 
not to press the matter further at the moment.” 
(No. 656: Maria Storer, Roosevelt the Child, p- 
16, sq.) Theodore Roosevelt also informed Mrs. 
Storer that he “wrote to McKinley about Bellamy, 
putting it not on any feeling for Bellamy, but 
on the benefit f deemed it would be for the Party 
and the Country.” (Vol. I, p. 568) 

As for himself, Theodore Roosevelt did not 
wish to go to Canton unless McKinley sent for 


him. He had been there during the campaign 
and if McKinley thought him “hot-headed and 
harum-scarum,’” McKinley would not change his 
mind now. Moreover, Roosevelt did not wish to 
appear as a suppliant which he was not. For 
he felt that he could do good work as Assistant 
Secretary, ‘but if we had proper police laws, I 
could do better here and would not leave.” At 
all events he was confident he would find work to 
do somewhere or other. However, he did con- 
fess that if Bellamy was to be secretary, he would 
give a great deal to be under him. Under con- 


ditions as they were in New York, he would, of 


course, be glad to take the position with any good 
secretary. Writing all this to Mrs. Storer from 
Oyster Bay, December 5, 1896, Theodore Roose- 
velt expressed his deep gratitude to her for what 
she had said for him to McKinley that “will 
count for more than seeing me again.” What 
McKinley said to her in regard to Bellamy made 
Roosevelt have no doubt that “Bellamy will be 
given some work worthy of him and I earnestly 
hope it will be in the Cabinet, though the French 
Mission would be almost as good.” 

In the case of Bellamy Storer, Theodore Roose- 
velt found his “‘overmodesty...a real failing,” 
but Mrs. Storer’s aggressiveness made up for it; 
and Roosevelt, after reading a letter from Mc 
Kinley to her, believed again McKinley would do: 
something good for Bellamy. Roosevelt then: 
wrote Mrs. Storer from Oyster Bay, December 13,, 
1896, that he supposed at the moment McKinley is: 


really at sea as to his plans, adding however: “‘Ifi 


Hanna goes into the Cabinet, I suppose Bellamy, 
cannot, but he should at least get France.” (Vol. 
I, p. 570; Marie Storer, Roosevelt the Child, ps 
26) In New York, December 15, 1896, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt took occasion to write a kind 
appreciative note to Bellamy Storer: 


Now, old man, remember that you are the 
chief consideration; don’t let your modesty 
interfere too much. 


Whether I stay here in a position that 
would be important, one foot hampered, or 
whether I take the Assistant Secretaryship, 
is not a matter of great note, though I hardly 
need say how deeply I appreciate your efforts 
to get me the place; but what really is of im- 
portance is that you should be appointed. 


Love to the Madam. (Vol. I, p. 571; Maris 
Storer, Roosevelt the Child, p. 27-) 
A hurried trip to Cincinnati just before Chris 
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mas hardly gave Roosevelt any time with the 
Storers. On Monday (22nd) he had to be in 
New York at a Mayor’s meeting and “our own 
meeting,” and he found his wife, Edith, “much 
disturbed at the chance of my not being back for 
the Cove School Christmas Tree which I never 
miss and to which Ted this year belongs; and to 
get here I must take a train from New York 
about 9:30 on the morning of the 24th, so I must 
reach New York earlier than that.” (Vole t. 
569) Theodore Roosevelt wrote Mrs. Storer De- 
cember 13, 1896, that he hated “to catch such a 
mere hurried glimpse’ of her whom he should 
really only see just before and after dinner. He 
gave her husband his schedule, writing in New 
York, December 15, 1896: “On Monday I must be 
here and so shall take the 7:50 train over the 
Pennsylvania line, reaching Cincinnati at 6:50 P.M. 
Tuesday, the 22nd, just in time to see Mrs. Storer 
and yourself before dinner; then I will take the 
eight o'clock train back next morning.” (Vol. I, 
p- 571: Maria Storer: Roosevelt the Child, p. 27) 

Finally McKinley proposed to nominate Bellamy 
Storer as Assistant Secretary of State because of 
his own political obligations and the recommenda- 
tions of Hanna, Lodge, Roosevelt and Archbishop 
Ireland. However, Senator Joseph B. Foracker of 
Ohio refused to endorse the appointment. The 
President, therefore, abandoned his intention and 
named Storer minister to Belgium. (Vol. I, p. 
568: Note 2) If Bellamy Storer failed to get 
the position he coveted, Theodore Roosevelt did 
become Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


4. Assistant Secretary of 
Navy-1897 


There must have been plenty of contacts with 
Catholics for Theodore Roosevelt as Assistant 
Secretary of Navy; but there is little evidence there- 
of in his letters as published by Elting E. Morison. 
However, there is one in answer to an odd fellow 
in the American priesthood, the fanatically dry 
Father George Zurcher of the Diocese of Buffalo. 
Nevertheless, Theodore Roosevelt expressed that 
it was “‘always a very real pleasure to hear’ from 
him, and Roosevelt wrote him from Washington, 
‘December 17, 1897: 


I am delighted to have not only your ap- 
proval of what we have tried to do: to substi- 
tute coffee for beer or liquor in the Navy, but 
also the very interesting allusions to your run- 
ning for alderman. 


I wish we had a few men of your stamp in 
New York politics. (Vol. I, p. 743) 


Roosevelt probably would have been disap- 
pointed at the outcome if that wish had come true. 
Events soon took place that seemed to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy to call for a sharp change 
in his career, the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War. A desk job did not satisfy his burning 
desire for active participation in the war, and so 
he organized his famous Rough Riders in the West 
to fight Spain in Cuba. 


5. Colonel of the Rough 
Riders-1898 


The War with Spain only lasted from April 19 
to December 10, 1898, with the loss of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands for Spain. 
Roosevelt caught the American people’s fancy in 
the spectacular charge at San Juan hill in Cuba. 
He was back in Oyster Bay November 9, 1898, 
at which time he asked Andrew Powell to look 
at his little volume on American Ideals that set 
forth his views at length. What was the matter 
in question is revealed when Theodore Roosevelt 


added: 


I am of old native American stock, and I 
would go to any extreme to prevent injustice 
to native Americans, but neither would I do 
injustice to a man of another creed or origin. 

Of my eight captains in Cuba, two were 
Roman Catholics. They fought most gal- 
lantly and one of them gave up his life. 
Surely you cannot object to my treating them 
as their valor demanded. 

When in the Police Department, I found 
that Michael Gorman, at the risk of his own 
life, saved twenty-five lives from death by 
drowning or burning, asking no questions as 
to the creed of those he saved. Surely you 
must approve of my giving him his reward 
without asking his creed. In other words, my 
dear Sir, I have simply acted as an American. 

When I find that a secret association, what- 
ever may be its principles, does, as a matter 
of fact, discriminate against certain Amert- 
cans, no matter whether good or bad, because 
of their creed, why I cannot approve of such 
an association. (Vol. I, p. 887 sq.) 


(To be continued) 


REV. FREDERICK J, ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Windell, George G., The Catholics and German Unity 
1866-1871. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. $5.00, 

Blied, Rev. Benjamin J., Ph.D., Three Archbishops of 
Milwaukee. Rev. B. J. Blied, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. (No price listed) 

Klubertanz, George P., S.J., Introduction to the Philos- 
ophy of Being. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York. $8.00. 

Pollock, Robert C., Ph.D., The Mind of Pius XII. Crown 
Publishers, Inc., New York. $3.50. 


Reviews 


O’Hanlon, Sr M. Assumpta, O.P., St. Dominic, Servant 
But Friend. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
1954, 182 pages. Cloth, $8.50. Paper, $2.00. 


S EVERAL EXCELLENT BOOKS have already been written 
in English about the great St. Dominic. You might 
ask: What does this book add to the others? Cer- 
tainly the historical and biographical facts in this book 
are not new. But the approach and theme of St. Do- 
minic, Servant but Friend are new and, therefore, a 
sufficient reason for its publication. Other books about 
St. Dominic are mainly either biographical, devotional, 
appreciative or doctrinal. The scope of this book is 
freer, and rather portrays a composite or panoramic view 
of St. Dominic’s life, ideals and Orders. ‘Perhaps, then, 
the following mark should best be called a literary 
mosaic consisting as it does of hagiography, history, 
legend, Scripture and doctrine.” (Author’s preface). 

Sr. Assumpta skillfully derives the greatness of St. 
Dominic from the fundamental fact of his intense and 
efficacious friendship with Christ. The Saint is pre- 
sented as a gem whose facets reflect the profound 
simplicity of the Gospels. 

The blessed Mother of Christ has always been closely 
linked with St. Dominic and his spiritual children. Her 
guardianship and influence, both factual and legendary, 
over St. Dominic is soberly discussed in several sec- 
tions of the book. 

Extraordinary supernatural occurrences, such as private 
revelations and visions, are treated reverently and 
realistically. Happily the temptation to make closed 
cases or dogmas out of them is overcome. Throughout 
the book Sr. Assumpta manifests the Dominican un- 
compromising love of Veritas—truth. 

An honest reviewer must do more than extol. In my 
opinion, this book has a few regrettable features, though 
admittedly unimportant in relation to the contents. Is 
the occasional philosophizing necessary or desirable? 
Personally, I think the same ideas could be more in- 
terestingly and effectively conveyed to the general reader 
by the use of more ordinary terminology. Such philoso- 
phizing is fortunately infrequent. Also, the small 
type and the skimpy margins certainly do not attract 
readers. And the lack of an index greatly lessens the 
book's reference value. Though the book in style and 
format is not scholarly its contents easily justify and 
require an index. 


Readers of Social Justice Review who are eager to 
foster a Christian social order can learn much from 
reading this book. St. Dominic lived in socially as 
well as religiously turbulent times. His impact on 
society was tremendous and most beneficial. We must 
not forget that social and religious conditions are 
perennially interdependent. Take and read, and with 
due adaptations to our times, do likewise. If you have 
not met St. Dominic, then read this book. It is a gen- 
eral introduction to this spiritual giant that is readable 


and substantial. 


Rev. NorBert SCHAPPLER, O.S.B. 
Conception Abbey, Mo. 


Gilson, Etienne, The Church Speaks to the Modern 
World (The Social Teachings of Leo XIII). 
Image Books, Garden City, N. Y. 3848 pp. 
$0.95. 


To all who are interested in learning and teach- 
ing Catholic social principles Prof. Gilson has done 
a great service by his editing and annotating this col- 
lection of the nine great social encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII. 

The tireless Pope of the social order, in 1902, looked 
back upon twenty-five years of fearless, progressive 
reign. In an Apostolic Letter the ninety-two year old 
Pontiff wrote: “We have carefully endeavored to place 
in full light and to stress the helpful designs of the. 
Church as well as to increase as far as possible, together 
with the treasure of her teachings, the field of her 
salutary action. Such has been the object of the prin- 
cipal acts of Our pontificate, especially of the encyclicals 
On Christian Philosophy, On Human Liberty, On Chris-: 
tian Marriage, On Freemasonry, On Civil Government, 
On the Christian Constitution of States, On Socialism, 
On the Labor Question, On the Duties of Christian 
Citizens.” 

The nine encyclicals which the Pope enumerated as: 
the core of his great social teaching make up the body 
of this illuminating book. The reader will derive help. 
from the customary perception of Prof. Gilson’s intro- 
ductory essay. A graphic account of the life of this 
outstanding Pontiff and a penetrating appraisal of his: 
importance stimulate the reader to sit down to the solid 
meat of the encyclicals themselves. 

There is no room for a “Catholic ghetto” mentality’ 
in Leo’s teaching. Constantly he exhorts Catholics to: 
take their proper part in political life. In his Immortale 
Dez, on the Christian Constitution of States, (which. 
Prof. Gilson calls Leo’s “most perfect exposition and 
clarification of the problems of Church and State’’) | 
we are told: “Catholics should give their attention to 
national politics.... To take no share in public matters. 
would be as wrong as to have no concern for, or to: 
bestow no labor upon, the common good.... If Cath- 
olics hold aloof, men whose principles offer but small 
guarantee for the welfare of the State will the more 
readily seize the reins of government.” (p. 181) 
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Again in Quod Apostolici Muneris, On Socialism, Leo 
stresses that the Church is interested in good government; 
for she “hands down those doctrines and precepts whose 
special object is the safety and peace of society.” (p. 
193) Catholics must again be the ferment of an im- 
proved social order as they were in times past. The 
monumental encyclical on the Labor Question, Rerum 
Novarum, reminds us that in the past “Civil society was 
renovated in every part by Christian institutions.... Of 
this beneficient transformation Jesus Christ was at once 
the first cause and the final end.... If human society 
is to be healed now, in no other way can it be healed 
save by a return to Christian life and Christian institu- 
tions.” (p. 220). Pope Leo goes on to show that one 
result of Christian morality will be temporal prosperity ; 
for God will bless those who follow His law. 


Another constantly recurring theme of Leo’s teaching 
is the condemnation of “that fatal principle of the 
separation of Church and State,” as we read in the letter 
on Human Liberty, Libertas Praestantissium. (p.79) He 
takes a lesson from history to corroborate his argument 
in his letter on Freemasonty, Humanum Genus: “To 
have in public matters no care for religion, and in the 
arrangement and administration of civil affairs to have 
no more regard for God than if He did not exist, is a 
rashness unknown to the very pagans; for in their 
heart and soul the notation of a divinity and the need 
of a public religion were so firmly fixed that they 
would have thought it easier to have a city without a 
foundation than a city without God.” (p.129) 

The path of true harmony between the Church and 
the State is pointed out in the letter on Christian Citizen- 
ship, Sapientiae Christianae: ‘“They who are engaged in 
framing constitutions and in enacting laws should bear 
in mind the moral and religious nature of man, and 
take care to help him, but in a right and orderly way, 
to-gain perfection, neither enjoining nor forbidding 
anything save what is reasonably consistent with civil 
as well as with religious requirements.” (p. 263) 

Prof. Gilson’s lucid summary and commentary are 
necessarily brief. However, for the sake of American 
readers (who may be confused by the smoke and din 
of the propagandist of “separation of Church and State’’) 
a note would have been welcome to explain the historical 
context of the “‘separation’’ to which Leo was opposed. 
For the great Pontiff’s letters were written against a 
concretely existing “‘social apostasy,” as he phrased it in 
his Gravi de communi. In other words, it was not some 
abstract theory of separation but rather “‘this new kind 
of government of which we speak,” as ‘we read in 
Immortale Dei. Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J., points 
out this important fact in his scholarly article, “Leo 
XIII on Church and State” in Theological Studies, Jane, 
1953, on page 13. He emphasizes that it was the his- 
torical, concrete condition of separation in the ‘‘Catholic 
nations” that was condemned. He remarks that this 
fact ‘should prevent anyone from extending Leo XIII’s 
condemnation to any genus reipublicac or to any con- 
crete institutionalization of the Church-State relation 
which does not coincide with his description of the thing 
to be condemned.” 

Rev. BERNARD M. SCULLY, S.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
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The National Catholic Almanac for 1955. Edited by 
Rey. Felician A. Foy, O.F.M., St. Anthony’s 
Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson, 
N. J., 1955. 808 pages. $2.50; cloth $3. 


The editors have brought The National Catholic 
Almanac to an amazing perfection. 

For fifty-one years the NCA has been growing in im- 
portance. Its first issue, called St. Anthony's Almanac, 
was published in 1904. Ever since that time the com- 
pilers have used not only prodigious industry but aston- 
ishing imagination and almost uncanny insight in the 
work of putting out a complete, concise and correct 
Catholic Almanac: 808 pages packed with useful infor- 
mation. 

There is wide variety, yet judicious selection with 
almost boundless range of interest; nevertheless all is 
carefully organized and indexed. 

Besides the standard sections which are in almost 
all almanacs, The National Catholic Almanac has perti- 
nent excerpts from encyclicals, data on religious progress 
throughout the world, sixteen pages of pictures, statistics 
of Catholic population and membership in religious 
orders of men and women, sports events, care of retarded 
children, marriage legislation of the Church, de-segrega- 
tion in schools, etc., etc. 

The gifted editors have included sections on ‘‘Rela- 
tion of the Church to Science,” ‘Psychology, Psychiatry 
and Catholic Principles,” and on ‘Catholic Radio and 
Television Work in the U. S.” There is a valuable 
description of Catholic magazines and publications— 
markets for Catholic writers. There are many other 
valuable sections; yet the price of this 808 page book 
is only $2.50. 


REV. JOHN J. Jouin, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Gillet, Archbishop Martin S., O.P., The Mission of St. 
Catherine. Translated by Sister M. Thomas 
Lopez, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1955. 222 pages. $3.95. 

Two features of this book stand out. First, there 
is the stated purpose of the author: the book is 
not to be a biography; it is not to be an ascetical or 
doctrinal treatise on spirituality according to the teach- 
ings of St. Catherine. Rather, the author undertakes 
to write what might be called a “spiritual biography” 
of St. Catherine. She is a striking figure in history; 
she lead an interesting and controversial life, was a 
reformer and an untaught teacher of theology. But 
above all, she was a saint. In that one word lies the 
source and explanation of all her activities. Archbishop 
Gillet assigns himself the task of answering: Why was 
she a saint? What kind of saint was she? How did 
she become a saint? How did her sanctity affect her 
entire life? His answer singles out a special grace of 
God working in her with her cooperation. God willed 
not only that she become a saint, but that her sanctity 
fructify in external works which would change the world. 
This was the ‘Mission of St. Catherine.” 

The second commendatory feature of this book is 
the eminent success with which the author accomplishes 
his purpose. 

Although comparatively a small work, 222 pages, I'he 
Mission of St. Catherine adequately covers the field. A 
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biographical section is followed by an excellent historical 
sketch giving the background of church and secular 
conditions during Catherine’s lifetime—a period of social 
upheaval. Her doctrine is summarized in chapter three 
by well-chosen selections from her letters. A short sec- 
tion on Catherine’s fullness of contemplation precedes 
the final chapter on her apostolate—an apostolate of the 
most varied and numerous social works including nurs- 
ing the sick, relieving the poor and prisoners, reform 
of the clergy and advice to rulers of church and state. 

Hardly a fault can be found with this book. In the 
first few pages there are some rather technical and 
detailed discussions and footnotes about dates and wit- 
nesses in the life of Catherine. Happily, after a very 
few pages, no more of the same appears again. Not a 
defect, but perhaps a lack of appreciation of the value 
of his book to the whole Catholic world, is manifested 
by the author’s too frequent references to and emphasis 
on the Dominican spirit in Catherine. The author is 
certainly justified in doing so; but an outside reader 
often feels a bit “left out” in the most moving accounts 
of the sanctity and far-reaching charitable apostolate of 
St. Catherine. 

We cannot omit a word of special praise to the 
translator, Sister M. Thomas Lopez, O.P., for a gem of 
English prose. The whole book is written in simple, 
pure, lovely English. Never before have we read ex- 
cerpts from the letters of St. Catherine, in which the 
Saint’s own words are so exquisitely phrased. 

The Mission of St. Catherine is not only an excellent 
book to read, but one to keep and reread regularly. 
It is simply written, and thus easy to read and interest- 
ing. It is also a book to ponder over. Nor are the 
teachings of St. Catherine restricted to members of the 
Dominican Family. All priests and Religious will find 
The Mission of St. Catherine most helpful. Inspiration 
also waits those in care of the sick and the poor, such 
as nurses and social workers. 


REv. CARL CALLIER, C.M. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Seubert, Aloysius H., The Index to the New Testament 
and the Topical Analysis to the New Testa- 


ment. Universal Publications, P. O. Box 
201, San Diego, California, 1954. 264 
pages. $5. 


For a long time we have needed this index to 
the New Testament. There is none other like it 
in English. So often in discussions about religion we 
want the exact words of a passage. Though the topic 
is clearly known, memory of the exact words and the 
location may be vague. Attempts to thumb through 
the New Testament take too long; nor can we always 
find the passage we want. Here Seubert’s Index to the 
New Testament comes to the rescue. In a moment, the 
Index (arranged alphabetically) tells exactly where the 
elusive passage is. Every home should have a copy 
of this Index. 

Students in non-Catholic colleges—as well as in 
Catholic institutions—need an index to help them in 
the many discussions they have on religion and the 
Bible. Seubert’s Index, in fact, was compiled for lay 
people in all walks of life. 
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It is a setvice to readers of the Social Justice Review 
to call their attention to this excellent book. It can be 
used with any Bible or New Testament. 

In addition to the Index, Mr. Seubert has added an 
interesting 142 page topical analysis of the New Testa- 
ment. | 

The amount of work that went into compiling this 
Index must have been very great. Yet the price is only 
$5 for the neat, attractively setup, convenient student 
edition. Quantity orders of the student edition, such 
as for class room use, bring the price to as little as 
$2 a copy. A specially bound library edition is ten 
dollars. Seubert’s Index pays for itself in time saved 
and usefulness. 

Joun J. Joun, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Valentine, Ferdinand, O.P., The Apostolate of Chastity: 
A Treatise for Religious Sisters. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1954. 
245 pages. $3.25. 

This series of studies or conferences is addressed 
to Religious Sisters. In its twenty chapters such 
topics are discussed as, The Religious Sister and the 
Adolescent, Initial Problems, Straying Affections, The’ 
Sacrifice of Motherhood. In the forward Father Valen- 
tine explains: 


“The present volume is an attempt to set forth 
the vow and virtue of chastity against the back- 
ground of the religious life and the modern apos- 
tolate. Most of it will be intelligible, and I hope 
helpful, to all our sisters; but here and there, par- 
ticularly in the chapter on “The Chastity of Love,’ 
it will make more difficult reading.” 


The point Father Valentine makes is very important;, 
for in a subject so difficult many distinctions and addi- 
tions have to be made. Hence, if the book were used, 
for example, as convent refectory reading, confusions 
and disappointment might result; we agree with Father 
Valentine when he states that some chapters “will 
make (more) difficult reading.” 

The author points out (page 5): 


“Religious orders, let us remember, derive their 
inspiration and their mission from the Church. 
They are her instruments; she brought them into 
being and they will pass when they have served 
their purpose. Could we look forward, say, two 
or three thousand years hence we should perhaps 
be surprised to learn how few of the orders as we 
know them had survived. Rest assured the Church 
can raise up a greater than Benedict or Dominic 
or Francis or Ignatius amongst her religious found- 
ers, and a greater, too, than Augustine or Aquinas 
among her doctors.... But how short-sighted and 
unworthy it can be to recall merely the Ages of 
Faith that are gone and to forget the greater glories 
yet to come. Such thoughts help us to remember 
that it is to the Church that we, as religious, owe 


our first allegiance and not to our own particular 
order.” 


It is unfortunate that, in dealing with this subject 
of chastity, Father Valentine could not have had the 
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advantage of the official papal encyclical on virginity 
and chastity, Sacra Virginitas; it was published after 
his book was finished. 

_ The Newman Press is to be highly commended on the 
fine format and expert craftsmanship of its books. The 
personnel of the Newman Press have brought the art 
of printing Catholic books to admirable levels of achieve- 
ment. Readily understood tables of contents, attractive 
page design, trim fonts and carefully prepared indices 
characterize the Newman Press publications. We are 
indebted to this publishing house. 


REV JOHN Jo JOLIN, SJ., PH.D:, S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Romig, Walter, Josephine Van Dyke Brownson. The 
Gabriel Richard Press, 1234 Washington 
Blvd., Detroit, Michigan, 1955. 150 pages. $3. 


Antoine Cadillac (1657-1730), provincial governor 
from France, brought the Faith with him when he 
founded Detroit. Ever since, the Catholic Faith has 
been vigorous in that area, which is one of the busiest 
in the world. 

But to preserve and spread the Faith in Detroit has 
been a prodigious task. Josephine Van Dyke Brown- 
son was one of those who helped in this great task 
by developing and applying a highly successful and 
original method of teaching religion. 

Merely because she was the granddaughter of the 
great American philosopher, Orestes A. Brownson, 
would not account for the attention and honors which 
were bestowed upon her: the Papal Cross Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice, the Laetare Medal, an honorary doctorate. 
It was her phenomenal work in spreading Christ’s King- 
dom on earth which merited world-wide fame for this 
remarkable worker for the Lord. Through her dozen 
anid more books and articles, her splendid organization 
of teachers, her tireless work among the children in 
Detroit, she was internationally recognized as outstand- 
ing in the field of religious instruction. 

Josephine (says her biography, pages 42, 34, ef 
passim) had the truly great and invaluable gift of 
influencing the young in such a way that they confided 
in her and sought and followed her guidance. It was 
amazing to see how her personality radiated charm. She 
‘became so successful in attracting youngsters that in a 
single year more than 14,000 children in Detroit were 
receiving religious instruction from her and her associates. 

Nor was Josephine unaware that to save the child one 
must save the home. Her pleasant charm gained ad- 
“ mittance to the homes where she was often the means of 
bringing back the parents to the Faith, straightening 
out muddled marriages and arranging for baptism or 
confirmation long neglected. 

Very useful and inspiring accounts of her method (in 
her own words) form one chapter and an appendix of 
the book. 

All teachers of religion, parents and pastors will 
profit from this book by learning how to really teach 
the religion Christ taught. 


Rev. JoHN J. JoLin, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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Saint Louis De Montfort, The Love of the Eternal 
Wisdom. Translated and annotated by A. 
Somers, S.M.M. The Peter Reilly Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1949. 200 pp. $1.50. 


_This brief but comprehensive treatise expresses in 
simple terms Who the Eternal Wisdom is, and treats 
of the means to pursue in. order to possess and keep 
Him. It is a sort of guide-book or a blue print point- 
ing out the most direct route possible to the attainment 
of perfection. The directions are few: 1) ardent desire, 
2) persevering prayer, especially the meditative reci- 
tation of the Rosaty, 3) continuous, courageous and 
prudent mortification, 4) a true and tender devotion 
to Mary. This fourth directive the Saint recommends 
as the easiest and shortest means to attract the Eternal 
Wisdom into one’s soul and to keep Him there. 


The danger of mistaking the several types of false 
wisdom for the true is also pointed out to the reader, 
as ate the numerous possibilities of self-deception in 
this matter. Divine Wisdom, however, gives Him- 
self only to those who wish to possess Him, and who 
seek Him with a zeal worthy of such a quest. The 
time we spend in praying for the various virtues could 
be better spent in desiring and seeking Divine Wisdom; 
for in possessing Him we receive at the same time all 
the virtues contained in Him. 


One entire chapter consists of a listing of words of 
Incarnate Wisdom gleaned from the four Gospels. A 
glance at the contents makes the chapter appear as a 
dull series of truths which are necessary for us to be- 
lieve and practice in order to attain salvation; but in 
reality, this chapter forms the core of the book, since it 
summarizes for us all the truths which the Eternal 
Wisdom came to teach us by example as well as by 
word. These selections from Holy Scripture provide an 
inexhaustible source for meditation, a means to a greater 
knowledge of the truth, and a wonderful aid in making 
the truth known to others. According to the saintly 
author, preachers would be much more successful in 
making conversions if they were to rely less on their 
own natural knowledge, or on that which they borrow 
from books, and seek rather the inspirations which 
Divine Wisdom longs to instill into their hearts. 


This book consists essentially of passengers from Holy 
Scripture and commentaries on certain of them. There- 
fore, any human instrument is bound to feel keenly the 
limitations of his nature when it comes to reviewing 
the work of a Saint whose work, in turn, is based on 
the word of God. If one were to read the book and 
then put it aside, I am sure the aim of Saint Louis de 
Montfort would be frustrated; for such a process could 
have produced practically no fruit. The book would 
be ideal for reading during the time of retreat when 
one’s mind is more attuned to the things of the spirit, 
and more receptive to the idea of forsaking all in 
order to seek Him alone. Herein can be found the 
incentive and the method along with the promise of 
the sorrows and the joys which form a part of loving 
the Eternal Wisdom. 


SIisTER DoLorirA MariE, C.S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. ; 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. i ; 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


OUR FIT GUusAgk 


A RTICLE XIV OF THE Constitution of the Catholic 
Central Verein stipulates the following in reference 
to amendments to said Constitution: 


“Any proposed amendments to these articles 
shall be submitted in writing to the General Secre- 
tary at least ninety days before the convention and 
the General Secretary shall cause said amendments 
to be published in the official publication of the 
association at least sixty days prior to the annual 
convention; said amendment may then be adopted 
or amended by a majority vote of the accredited 
delegates of the convention.” 


Accordingly, the present General Secretary of the 
Catholic Central Verein, Mr. Albert A. Dobie, has for- 
warded to the Central Bureau for publication in this 
issue of Social Justice Review the following proposed 
amendment to our Constitution submitted by the Catholic 
League of Wisconsin, State Branch of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein: 


Our Centennial Fund 


HE WEEKS REMAINING before the Centennial Con- 

vention should be utilized to best advantage by all 
societies which have deferred making solicitations for the 
Centennial Fund. Mr. C. J. Furrer, chairman of the 
Centennial Fund Committee, has very incomplete reports 
from our State Branches. He has announced that he 
still has an ample supply of convention literature on 


“Resolved by the Catholic League of Wisconsin 
in annual convention assembled, that the State 
Branch of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
recommends to the Catholic Central Verein of 
America the repeal of Article I of the Constitution, 
which now reads: “The name of this association shall 
be: Catholic Central Verein of America. (Catholic 
Central Union of America.)’ 


“Tt is further recommended that the new name by 
which the organization shall thereafter be known, 
shall be a name to be selected by the Committee on 
Social Action, and the name so selected shall be 
one to be inserted into Article I of the Constitution.” 


The above resolution providing for this constitutional’ 
amendment was adopted by the Catholic League of 
Wisconsin at its annual convention at Racine in October, 
1954. 


hand. This literature includes the attractive appeal folder 
with an appropriate letter to laymen or to priests, mail- 
ing envelopes, donation cards and self-addressed return 
envelopes. Requests for literature may be made to him. 
or to the Central Bureau. 


A report of the Centennial Fund Committee will be 


made at the Rochester Convention on Monday night, 
traditionally regarded as “Central Bureau Night.” 
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Centennial Convention Preparations 


Nearing Completion 


B* DINT OF WELL-COORDINATED and persevering ef- 
fort, the Convention Committee in Rochester has 
made great strides toward completing the elaborate 
preparations for the Centennial Convention in August. 
Wherever there is a lag—and there are few—these are 
due to the failure on the part of affiliated societies 
to respond as promptly as they should to various pro- 
posals of the Convention Committee. To cite an in- 
stance of this lack of prompt cooperation, we refer to the 
matter of society patrons for the centennial souvenir 
program. 


While quite a large number of societies responded to 
the letter of the Centennial Committee of a few weeks 
ago, the majority have yet to reply. This has neces- 
Sitated the sending of a second letter which will be in 
the mails very shortly. We can only hope that it will be 
accorded immediate attention. The names of individual 
and society sponsors must be in the hands of the Con- 
vention Committee in the very near future. The sou- 
venir program must go to the press within the next few 
weeks. 


On behalf of Mr. Jos. Gervais and his hard-working 
associates we plead for full cooperation from all our 
affiliates. At best their task is a most difficult one. It 
should not be made harder by the indifference of others. 


As far as the convention program is concerned, all 
major arrangements have been completed. The speakers 
and subjects have been assigned. The time and places 
for the religious functions and the larger meetings 
have been established. Rochester has made great strides 
in preparing for the most important convention in Central 
Verein history. 


The CV Centennial and the 
Catholic Press 


I a OF CATHOLIC PAPERS and periodicals in 
I our country have carried news items referring to 
the forthcoming centennial celebration of the Verein. 
In addition, several publications have featured special 
articles prepared by their staffs. Several months ago, 
for example, Our Sunday Visitor published an article 
on the history of the CV. Also, a very pleasant account 
of the historical background of our society was given 
in The St. Louis Register. At the present time articles 
are in preparation for Jubilee magazine and The Priest. 


In each of these instances the idea of publicizing the 
Verein originated with the editors of the various publi- 
cations. Neither the CV nor the Central Bureau has 
taken the initiative. This indicates, among other things, 
the pleasant relations existing between our society and 
the Catholic press of our country. 
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Convention Calendar 


(Gee CONVENTION of the Catholic Central 
Verein and Thirty-Ninth Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Rochester, N. Y., 
August 13-17. Convention Headquarters: Hotel Seneca. 

CV of New York and the New York Branch of the 
NCWU: Hotel Seneca, Rochester, August 13. 

Catholic State League of Texas and Texas Branch 
of the NCWU: Muenster, August 29, 30, 31 and Sep- 
tember 1. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Branch of NCWU: Beaver Falls, September 10, 11 
and 12, 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: St. Charles, Mo., September 17, 18 
and -19, 

Catholic Union of Arkansas and the Arkansas Branch 
of the NCWU: Subiaco, September 24 and 25. 

Catholic Union of Illinois and the Illinois Branch 
of the NCWU: Wilmette, October 28, 29 and 30. 


The Spirit of the CV Founders 


HAT THE CATHOLIC Central Verein could success- 
fully weather the storms and vicissitudes of a cen- 
tury is a tribute, above all else, to the vision and faith 
of those intrepid Catholic laymen who laid its founda- 
tions at the preliminary meeting on September 29, 1854, 
in Rochester, N. Y., and at the society's first convention 
the following year in Baltimore. The spirit of these men 
is reflected in the formal invitation to that first con- 
vention and in the record of the meetings held in Balti- 
more. The Rev. Joseph Wahlen, M.S.F., of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, has reproduced the account of these 
meetings in The Southern Messenger. From Father 
Wahlen’s articles we cull the pertinent facts given here. 
Delegates representing benevolent societies of Buffalo 
and Rochester, N. Y., issued the invitation to the first 
general convention. Their invitation contained the fol- 
lowing statement of their lofty objectives: 


“We, the undersigned, have by experience come 
to the conclusion that in this our new country of 
adoption, particularly at the present moment, their 
exist for us Catholics many evils which ought to be 
put out of the way. But to succeed in their eradica- 
tion, so far as human effort is concern, we deem 
it imperative that a closer union and a mote inti- 
mate fraternization be established among our Cath- 
olics, in particular among the benevolent societies, 
in the spirit of and in accord with the laws of the 
Church, for the furthering of Catholic interests, 
spiritual and temporal—that 1s, toward a concerted 
zeal in the practice of Christian virtue and the 
works of charity.” 


The response to the invitation was sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant setting the date and place of the 
first convention, i.e., Low Sunday, 1855, in St. Alphon- 
sus Hall, Baltimore. The choice of Baltimore showed 
the keen foresight of these founders. No other city 
was more appropriate for the birth of a national Cath- 
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olic federation than the See City of the mother diocese 
of our nation. 

At least twenty men representing seventeen societies 
participated in the Verein’s first convention. ‘These so- 
cieties included all four benevolent societies of Balti- 
more; three from Rochester, N. Y.; two each from 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and Birmingham, Pa.; 
and one each from Washington, D. C., and St. Louis, Mo. 

“After attending Solemn Vespers in St. Alphonsus 
Church,” the century-old report states, “the delegates 
assembled at 5:00 P.M. in St. Alphonsus School Hall.” 


Mit Gott fang’ an 
Mit Gott hoer’ auf 
Das ist der beste Lebenslauf. 


After a few preliminaries, a Mr. Deuther of Baltimore 
was elected president pro tem. He appointed a com- 
mittee on nominations. The following morning, “Mon- 
day, April 16, at 9:00 o'clock,” there was roll call and 
the report of the Nominating Committee. Candidates 
for the various offices were presumably elected by ac- 
clamation. They were the following: Anthony Blattau 
of Baltimore, president; John Amend of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and Anthony Meyer of Pittsburgh, vice-presidents ; 
John Buch of Pittsburgh, corresponding secretary; 
George Messmer of Rochester, N. Y., recording secre- 
tary. 

After these officers were installed, Louis Ernst of 
St. Joseph’s Society, Rochester, brought forth the formal 
motion that “we establish a Central Verein of the Ger- 
man Roman Catholic Benevolent Societies of America.” 
This was, of course, the primary objective which called 
these men together in session at Baltimore. Thus the 
Central Verein was formally organized during the fore- 
noon of April 16, 1855, in St. Alphonsus Hall, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mr. Ernst then moved that the president appoint a 
committee of five to draft a constitution. Some atten- 
tion must have already been given to this task, for the 
committee presented a draft of a constitution at the 
very same meeting. Deliberations on the constitution 
consumed the rest of Monday and all day Tuesday. An- 
other committee of five was appointed to draft the by- 
laws. They presented their draft the following morning, 
and in the afternoon session the by-laws were adopted. 
Thereupon, Messrs. Deuther and Blattau were charged 
with the responsibility of presenting both the constitu- 
tion and the by-laws to Archbishop Kenrick for his 
approbation. Because his approbation might be miscon- 
strued by the bigots, Archbishop Kenrick withheld his 
formal approval, but gave words of encouragement to the 
Central Verein. 

The high resolve and deeply religious sentiments of 
the founders of the CV are in evidence in the opening 
words of the original constitution: ‘This society (Verein) 
places itself under the protection of the Holy Family 
and chooses for its salutation ‘Praised be Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph.’ ” 

The serious intent of these founders in dedicating 
the new society to the Holy Family was emphasized 
two years later at the third convention held at Pitts- 
burgh. There they resolved that “the Central Verein 
is to prevail upon all affiliated societies to arrange for a 
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Solemn High Mass in their respective parishes on the 
first Sunday in July, the patronal feast of the Holy 
Family, and to have all their members receive Holy 
Communion on that occasion.” 

Another important item of business brought before 
this first convention concerned membership travelling 
catds. These cards identified a member of an affiliated 
benevolent society and would enable him to qualify as a 
member of a similar society in his new parish or city 
in the event that he moved from his original parish, 
Thus the infant Central Verein began to engender an 
admirable spirit of Christian solidarity among the mem- 
bers of its component societies. The Baltimore conven- 
tion was declared to be not merely a meeting of an 
organization, but “the first general convention, the 
congress of the German Roman Catholic Benevolent 
Societies.” 

After it was decided to hold the second general con- 
vention on Low Sunday, 1856, in Buffalo, N. Y., the 
last item of business consisted in corroborating the elec- 
tion of officers. It seems that there was some doubt as 
to the legality of the first election. However, all the 
original officers were again elected with the exception 
of Joseph Buch of Pittsburgh who was superseded by 
J. G. Fleddermann of Baltimore as corresponding 
secretary. 

At the final meeting on Thursday afternoon, instruc- 
tions were given to the officers relative to their various 
duties. It was also decided at this juncture that the 
societies represented were to ratify the constitution and 
formally join the Verein within three months. 

The infant society was most anxious to have some 
form of ecclesiastical approval for its constitution. Ac- 
cordingly, some delegates were appointed to approach 
Father Haffkenscheidt, C.SS.R., Provincial of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers. Inasmuch as Archbishop Kenrick 
had, for reasons of prudence, withheld his approbation. 
Father Haffkenscheidt also declined the favor. How- 
ever, he was careful to explain that his refusal did no: 
indicate his disfavor or lack of confidence in the stal! 
wart laymen who had formed the new society. When. 
therefore, the Verein was later (1855-57) criticized fox 
not having obtained ecclesiastical approval, Father Haff! 
kenscheidt came forth to its defense. 

If this sketchy account of the Central Verein’s firs: 
convention indicates anything, it tells of the staunch 
Catholicism of the few men who met in bold venture 
under trying circumstances to build the foundations o: 
a lasting institution. One can ascribe many reasons fo: 
the durability of the Verein. However, foremost among 
these reasons will always be the spirit of its founding 
fathers. If succeeding generations will remain faithfu 
to that spirit, the Central Verein will continue in vigorou 
existence to serve God, Church and Country. 


Mr. Jack Dunsford concludes an article on the Centra 
Verein in the May 6 issue of The St. Louis Register thus 
“Born amid the cries of ignorance and demogoguery 
the Verein has lived to conquer Know-Nothingism an 
related evils. Considering the obstacles it has overcome 


it can be pardoned for hoping the first hundred year 
were the hardest.” 
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Kansas Branch Sponsors Mass 


: in Eastern Rite 


] HE CATHOLIC UNION of Kansas conducts monthly 
4 interparochial meetings for delegates of affiliated 
ocieties. These meetings are always well planned with 
he program varying from month to month. 

The May meeting in St. Mark’s on Sunday, the 15th, 
as unique in this respect that it featured the Divine 
Liturgy (Holy Mass) celebrated according to the Eastern 
Rite. The celebrant was Rev. Frederick Wilcock, S.J., 
who was ordained in 1934, spent two years in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, and was a prisoner of the Japanese 
rom 1942 to 1945. In 1950 he was called to Rome by 
Pope Pius XII and volunteered for work among the 
Russians to prepare the way for the reunion of the 
Orthodox Churches with Rome. In 1951, he became 
ead of the Russian Center at Fordham University. 

~At 2:00 P.M. on May 15, Father Wilcock gave a 
ecture in St. Mark’s Church, after which he celebrated 
the Divine Liturgy. The large gathering of men filled 
the edifice to capacity. The delegates were enthralled by 
father Wilcock’s address and the transcendantly beautiful 
Eastern Liturgy. The speaker explained the difference 
between the Eastern and Western Liturgies, and spoke 
hopefully of the reunion of one hundred million Ortho- 
dox dissidents. He cheerfully answered the many ques- 
tions put to him. 


; 
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Msgr. M. B. Hellriegel Honored 


“A _N HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR of humane letters 
4% was bestowed on the Rt. Rey. Msgr. Martin B. 
fellriegel, pastor of Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
the commencement exercises of St. Benedict’s Col- 
ge, Atchison, Kansas, on May 25. Msgr. Hellriegel 
elivered the principal address at the College’s 97th 
MmMmencement. 
_ A nationally known writer and lecturer on the 
Liturgy of the Church, the Monsignor was selected for 
the honoraty degree because of his leadership in helping 
Catholics to understand the meaning of the-acts of wor- 
ip in which they join. Elected president of the Lit- 
rgical Conference of America in 1949, the Monsignor 
as served as an associate editor of the Liturgical per- 
jodical, Worship, since its founding in 1926. He has 
written two books, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
The Vine of the Branches. 
“Monsignor Hellriegel was born in Heppenheim, Ger- 
many, sixty-four years ago and received his secondary 
education at the lyceum of this city. He studied for the 
tiesthood at St. Meinrad’s Seminary in Indiana, and 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis. 
— He was awarded an honorary master of arts degree 
in 1939 by St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


‘fairs in Missouri. Delegates to the 1942 national 
snvention in St. Louis will remember the exquisitely 
eautiful services which closed the convention—setvices 
‘ranged and directed by the Monsignor. He is the 
ithor of a Central Bureau publication, The Liturgy— 


=F 


‘Msgr. Hellriegel is very active in Central Verein. 
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True Basis of Christian Solidarity, a pamphlet originally 
printed in 1927. 

Social Justice Review felicitates Msgr. Hellriegel on 
his latest well-merited honor. We can only hope and 
pray that his scholarly efforts in the important field of 
the Church’s sacred Liturgy will meet with an ever 
greater response from clergy and laity alike. 


Msgr. George J. Hildner, Jubilarian 


N TUESDAY, MAY 10, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. 

Hildner, V.F., celebrated his golden jubilee in the 
Priesthood with a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving in St. 
John’s Church, Gildehaus, Mo., where he has been pastor 
since 1934. . 

Present for the Solemn Mass and the jubilee dinner 
which followed were many notables, both ecclesiastical 
and civic, among whom were four members of the 
Hierarchy and Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, Executive Director 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. The 
American Hierarchy was represented by the following: 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop Charles H. Helms- 
ing and Bishop Leo Byrne—all of St. Louis, and Arch- 
bishop Edwin O’Hara of Kansas City, Mo. 

Monsignor Hildner enjoys national distinction for his 
outstanding work in flood control and soil conserva- 
tion. One of the pioneer members and the first treasurer 
of the N.C.R.L.C., he has been a mainstay in the organi- 
zation throughout the years of its existence. The jubilar- 
ian appeared on several occasions before various legis- 
latures to promote the cause of the American farmer 
and for the furtherance of soil conservation. He has 
received numerous awards and citations from various 
organizations devoted to the promotion of rural life. 
As perhaps no other priest in the United States Msgr. 
Hildner has identified himself so completely with rural 
life and its problems that he is acclaimed by such titles 
as “The Levee Priest,’ “Savior of Souls and Soil,” 
“Mr. Soil Conservation,” etc. 

As official organ of the Central Verein, Social Justice 
Review is proud to recognize Msgr. Hildner for his out- 
standing achievements. Throughout his priestly life he 
has been devoted to the Central Verein in Missouri and 
has assisted our organization in many ways. We salute 
the honored jubilarian and wish him Ad multos annos! 


PERSONALIA 


LEVEN CHILDREN and thirty-nine grandchildren saw 
Valentine J. and Margaret (Reese) Peter renew 
their marriage vows at St. Joseph’s Church, Omaha, on 
Tuesday, April 26. The twelfth child, Father Paul 
Peter, celebrated the Mass of Thanksgiving as his 
parents marked the fiftieth anniversary of their nuptials. 
At the end of the Mass, the jubilarians received the 
Apostolic Benediction from Pope Pius XII. a 
In 1950 Archbishop Gerald T. Bergan of Omaha 
made Mr. Peter a Knight of St. Gregory, citing “his 
unusually constructive contribution to our regional and 
national Catholic culture, and exemplary devotion to 
family life, higher Catholic education and the cause of 
spreading the truth.” 
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Death of Archbishop Muench’s Mother 


Mie THERESA B, MUENCH, mother of Archbishop 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo and Papal 
Nuncio to Germany, died on the evening of May 24, 
in Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, where she had 
been hospitalized since December 6, after fracturing 
a hip in a fall. Mrs. Muench was 86 years old. 

Born Theresa Krause, December 13, 1868, in Kem- 
nath, Oberpfalz, Germany, she came to the United States 
with her family at the age of fourteen, and spent the 
rest of her life in Milwaukee. Her husband, Joseph 
Muench, preceded her in death in August of 1936. 

Surviving Mrs. Muench, besides the Archbishop, are: 
Mrs. Frank Herrick of Milwaukee; Joseph T. Muench 


of Neenah, Wisconsin; Frank Muench of Elm Grove, ) 


Wisconsin; Mrs. Ray Otto of Milwaukee, and Miss 
Teresa Muench, also of Milwaukee. 

Archbishop Muench was unable to attend the funeral 
of his mother. Archbishop Albert G. Meyer of Mil- 
waukee celebrated the Solemn Pontifical Mass of 
Requiem in Mother of Good Counsel Church, Milwau- 
kee. The sermon was preached by Bishop Leo F. 
Dworschak, Auxiliary of Fargo. At the dinner which 
followed the Mass, Bishop Dworschak read the following 
message of condolence from the Holy Father, addressed 
to Archbishop Muench: 


“The Holy Father received with heartfelt sorrow 
the news of the death of the mother of Your Excel- 
lency. His special prayers accompany her noble 
soul to God. To all who are in sorrow because 
of her leaving them, he sends for their consolation 
his apostolic blessing.” 


The message was signed by Monsignor Dell’ Acqua, 
who added his own condolence: 


“In your sorrow I condole with priestly sympathy 
and give assurance of a special remembrance at the 
altar.” 


The Reverend director of the Central Bureau sent a 
cablegram to Archbishop Muench on behalf of the in- 
stitution he represents. The officers and members. of 
the Central Verein are certainly at one in tendering 
their condolences to the esteemed Archbishop in the death 
of his venerable mother to whom he was so devoted in 
spite of his busy life and weighty responsibilities. 


In Memoriam 


af pes NAMES HAVE BEEN ADDED in the past month 
to the Central Verein’s In Memorial Roll of Honor 
at the Central Bureau. Through the kind generosity of 
Rev. C. Moosmann of Munhall, Pa., member of the 
CV Committee on Social Action, his deceased father, 
Anton Moosmann, and the late Rev. Joseph F. Bauer 
have been enrolled. The latter was pastor of the parish 
where Father Moosmann served as assistant after his 
priestly ordination. 

_ The third In Memoriam enrollment is that of William 
G. Schumacher of Madison, Wisconsin, who died on 
September 4, 1951. The Central Bureau received the 
information on Mr. Schumacher’s death on June 5 of 
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4 
this year. The deceased had been a Life Member | 
the CV since December 20, 1928, when he became “Lif 
Member No. 26.” Thus he was among the first t 
take out this type of membership in our organizatio 
Mr. Schumacher was 82 years old at the time of 


death. 4 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


ba 
REV... BORGIA ‘STECK, .O-F.M., ITilings 
The Americas Golden Jubilee Souvenir 1904-1954, Wash 


i 


ington, 1955. : 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 
| 


¢ 
| 

Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. | 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Plac. 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $6,605.76; A. & N. Vitale, Mo 
$30; O. Trova, Mo., $20; P. Ferrora, Mo., $10; Harr 
Grasser, Mo., $5; Mrs. Math Lies, Kan., $5; St. Ann’ 
Sodality, West Alton, Mo., $10; Miss Ida Heinzm 
N. J., $2; C.W.U. of N.Y.,-Inc., $500; Mrs. Paul 
Webb, Mo., $1; Minor sundry items, 50c; Total to a 
including May 31, 1955, $7,189.26. 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund ; } 
Previously reported: $384.52; District League of S 
Louis, $7.80; St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society 
St. Louis, $2.70; C. U. of Kansas, $70; Total to a 
including May 31, 1955, $465.02. . , 
St. Elizabeth Settlement | 

Previously reported: $26,700.90; Greater St. Loui 
Community Chest, $1,650; Friend, Mo., $20; from chill 
dren attending, $1,064.76; Total to and including Ma} 
31, 1955, $29,435.66. | 
: Foundation Fund es { 
Previously reported: $830.00; for “In Memoria 
Constance J. Isaia, $100; Rev. Jos. H. Winkelmar 
Mo., for Life Membership, $100; for “In Memoriam. 
Anton Moosmann, Pa., $100; for “In Memoriam” Rev 
Jos. F. Bauer, Pa., $100; Total to and including Mey 
31, 1955, $1,230.00. . | 
i | 


European Relief Fund ; 

Previously reported: $1,734.50; Miss M. Buggle, Mo 
$40; Guardian Angel Discussion Club, St. Louis, $6 
Total to and including May 31, 1955, $1,779.50. — + 
Catholic Missions 7 

Previously reported: $14,128.41; Miss M. Buggle, Mo. 
$50; Mrs. Math. Lies, Kan., $100; Mrs. A. M. McGarry 
Mo., $10; Christine Greenfelder, N. Y., $8; C. J. Behney 
Ohio, $3; N. N., Mo., $30; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. Stump# 
Mo., $6; Mrs, O. Palazzolo, Mo., $30; Frank H. Droege 
Mo., $6; Mrs. H. Gassenberg, Calif., $1; Wm. J. Su 
livan, Fla., $20; Total to and including May 31, 195 
$14,392.41. a | 
Christmas Appeal .| 

Previously reported: $5,124.50; Fred Limberg, Mo. 
$3; St. Joseph Society, Moulton, Tex., $10; St. Andrev 
Br. 91, W.C.U., St. Louis, $5; J. M. Haider, Ill., $2.51 
Joseph Moser, Pa., $5; Miss Frances Knobbe, Mo., $10 
Total to and including May 31, 1955, $5,160.00, 
| 


] 


